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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
HAYMARKET. 
Extra Night. 

HIS EVENING (Sarvrpay), June 9, will be performed 
Donizetti's Opera, ‘“‘LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO.” Tonio, 
Signor Carrion ; eg Sulpizio, Signor Del Puente; La Marchesa, Mdme 
Lablache; and Maria, Mdlle Milo Rodani. To conclude with a new Ballet 
Divertissement, invented and arranged by Mdme Katti Lanner, entitled “‘ LES 

NYMPHES DE LA FORET.” 

Next Week there will be Five Performances. 

On Monpay next, June 11 (Extra Night), last time this Season, VERDI’s 

Opera, ‘LA TRAVIATA.” Violetta, Mdme Christine Nilsson. 
First time this Season of “Les Huguenots.” 

On TuESsDAY next, June 12 (for the first time this Season), MEYERRBEER’S 
Opera, ‘LES HUGUENOTS.” Raoul di Nangis, Herr Wachtel (his first 
appearance at Her Majesty's Theatre); I! Conte di Nevers, M. Faure; Il Conte 
di San Bris, “o Rota; Marcello, Herr Rokitansky (his first appearance 
this Season); argherita di Valois, Mdlle Alwina Valleria; Urbano, 
alentina, Mdlle Caroline Salla (her first appearance in 





Mdme Trebelli; and 

in that character). 

Subscription Night (in lieu pS y a July 28.)—First Night of 
* Otello.” 


On THugspay next, June 14 (for the first time these 17 years), Rosstnt’s 
Opera, ‘“‘ OTELLO.” Desdemona, Mdme Ohristine Nilsson; Iago, M. Faure; 
Elmiro, Signor Foli ; and Otello, Signor Tamberlik (his first appearance at Her 
Majesty's Theatre). 

On Fripay next, June 15, MEYERBEER’s Grand Romantic Opera, ‘‘ROBERT 
LE DIABLE.” 

On SaTuRDAY next, June 16, ‘‘ RIGOLETTO.” 

The doors will open at Eight ; the Opera will commence at Half-past Eight 
o’clock (except on the occasion of the performance of ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” on the 
15th inst., when the Opera will commence at Eight o’clock precisely.) 

Stalls, 25s.; Dress Circle, 15s.; Amphitheatre Stalls (first two rows), 10s. 6d., 
Other Rows, 7s. 6d. ; Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Gallery, 2s. 6d. 

Places may be obtained of Mr Bailey, at the Box-Office of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, under the portico of the Opera-house, Haymarket, which is open 
daily from Ten til] Five. 


(jPYSTAL PALACE.—SIXTH TRIENNIAL HANDEL 
FESTIVAL. 

eas .. GRAND FULL REHEARSAL, 

MESSIAH. 

SELECTION. 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 





Fripay, June 22 , 
Monpay, June 25 ... 
WEDNESDAY, June 27 
Farvay, June 29 
Principal Vocalists : 
Mdme ADELINA PATTI 


and 
Mdlle ALBANT. 
Mdme LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 


and 
Mdme EDITH WYNNE. 
Mdme PATEY. 


Mr VERNON RIGBY. 
Mr EDWARD LLOYD. 
Mr CUMMINGS. 


Signor FOLI. 
Herr HENSOHEL. 
Mr SANTLEY, 
—Mr Best. Organist—Mr Willing. 
onductor—Sir MicHAEL Costa. 


Solo Or, 


my of Tickets for the Festival may be had at the Crystal Palace and at Exeter 
Priees of Sets (including admission): Central Area, Three Guineas and Two 
and a Half Guineas ; Galleries, Two and a Half Guineas and Two Guineas. 
Tickets for the Rehearsal Day: Stalls (exclusive of admission), 7s. 6d. and 5s. 
Admission Tickets, Half-a-Crown. 
Single Stall Tickets may now be had, 25s., One Guinea, and 15s. 


MONDAY, JUNE 18. 
Gk JULIUS BENEDICI’S GRAND ANNUAL CON- 


Pull CERT will take place in the FLoRAL HALL, on Monpay Afternoon, June 18, 
#ull partioulars will be duly announced, 





* 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. # 


HIS EVENING (Sartvrpay), June 9, will be performed 
“L'ETOILE DU NORD.” On this occasion the opera will commence 
at Eight instead of Half-past Eight o’clock as usual. Mdme Adelina Patti. 
Next Week there will be Six Performances. 
On Monpay next, June 11, ‘‘ LA FAVORITA.” Mdme Scalehi. 
On TUESDAY next, June 12, ‘‘ AIDA.” Mesdames Adelina Patti and Sealchi. 
On WEDNESDAY next, June 13,‘ TANNHAUSER.” Mdlle Albani. 
On THURSDAY next, June 14, ‘‘ MARTHA.” Enrichetta, Mdlle Zaré Thalberg. 
On Fripay next, June 15, ‘IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” Rosina, Mdme 
Adelina Patti. 
On Saturpay next, June 16, WaGNER’s Opera, “IL VASCELLO FAN- 
TASMA.” Senta, Mdlle Albani. 
The Opera commences at Half-past Eight. 
The Box Office under the portico of the theatre is open from Ten till Five. 
Pit tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


\ R J. LEMMENS will (by permission of Mr. N. J. 
Holmes) give the RECITAL upon the GREAT ORGAN, at ‘‘THE Hatt,” 
Primrose Hill Road, Regent’s Park, on SatuRDAY Morning, June 9, at Four 
o'clock, Carriages at Half-past Five. Programme: Prelude, in five parts 
(diapasons), Organ School (J. Lemmens); Sonate Pontificale, No. 1, (a) All. 
Moderato, (5) Adagio non troppo, (c) March Pontificale, (¢) Fugue —Fanfare 
(J. Lemmens) ; Sacred Song, ‘‘ For this our heart is faint,” from the oratorio, 
The Resurrection (G@. A. Maefarren)—Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington ; Fantasia and 
Fuga, G minor (J. 8. Bach); Thema, with Variations (J. Lemmens); Prayer in 
E—vox humana, with violoncello accompaniment (J. Lemmens); Song, ‘‘ But 
oh! what art can teach,” from the Ode to St Cecilia, with organ accompaniment 
(Handel)—Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington ; Grande Fantasia, ‘‘The Storm” (J. 
Lemmens) ; Finale (J. Lemmens). Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had _ of 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St James’s Hall; the usual Concert Agents; and of Mr 
LEMMENDS, 53, Finchley Road. 
M® WILBYE COOPER begs to 
SECOND of the THREE CONCERTS, at Laneuam Hatt, WEb- 
NESDAY Evening, June 13, at Eight o’cloek, under the immediate 
patronage of the Right Hon. Lord and Lady John Manners, Sir R. W. 
Carden, Sir Albert and Lady Woods, the Hon. G. C. Talbot, Captain Hutton, 
Captain Heathorn, R.A., Captain J. C. A, Lewis, Edward Bullen, Esq., Dr 
Llewellen Thomas ; Mrs Blakeway, &c. Artists—Misses Marian Lynton, Janet 
Clayton, Gertrude Lawes, Siedle, Ellen Horne, Edith Wrenn, Van Senden, 
Palmer, Madelena Cronin, and Mdmes Barri and Tonnelier; Messrs Urio, 
Arthur Hooper, Dudley Thomas, Thurley Beale, Henry Pope, Stanley Smith, 
Gerard Henry, Michael Watson, Zerbini, Herr Oberthir, F. H. Cozens, Barri, 
Vaschetti, and Richard Blagrove. Tickets, 5s. and 3s.; at 19, Great Portland 
Street ; and Lonsdale’s, 26, Old Bond Street. 


Me TRELAWNY COBHAM’S MATINEE MUSICALE 

will take place on Monpay, June 11, at 27, HARLEY STREET, Cavendish 
Square, commencing at Three o’clock, when the following Artists will appear : 
Mesdames Ida Corani, Agnes Larkcom, Elean-r Armstrong, Purdy and Alice 
Fairman ; Signori Bettini, ae Cobham, Fred. Penna, and Adelman, Mr 
Anton Hartvigson, Mdille Castellan, Signor Romano, Mr Henry Parker, and Mr 
Ganz. Tickets to be had of Mr TRELAWNY COBHAM, 23, Somerset Street, Port- 
man Square. 


IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA’S FOURTH GRAND 
ANNUAL CONOERT, Sr James’s Hatt, Turspay Evening, June 19. To 
commence at Eight o'clock precisely. Carriages at 10.30. Mesdames 
Garcia, Friedlander, Redeker, Lisa Walton (pupil of Signor a. Garcia), 
Friberg (from Sweden, her first appearance in England); Signor Foli, Mr 
Charles E. Tinney, Signor Federici, and Signor G. Garcia. Instrumentalists : 
Violin—M. Paul Viardot ; Pianist—M. Joseph Wieniawski. ‘‘ The Legend of 
Melusine ” (by Hoffmann) will be executed by some of the above artists, and a 
choir of 300 voices (conductor—Signor G@. Garcia). Conductors—Sir JuLius 
Benepicr and Herr W. Ganz, Messrs MArRLors and W. THOMAS. Mr Theo. 
Jones will accompany the Solos in Melusine, and Mr A. Gittens will conduct the 
two Part-songs. A Grand Piano by Messrs Broadwood will be used on this 
occasion. Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Reserved Seats (numbered), 5s.; Balcony, 3s. ; 
Area or Gallery, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of the principal Music- 
sellers in Bond Street; of Mr Austin, St James’s Hall, Piccadilly; and Signor 
GarctrA, 54, Portsdown Road, Maida Hill, W. 


“LEGEND OF MELUSINA.” } 
IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA’S CHOIR (250 Voices), 
Mesdames GARCIA, LISA WALTON, Messrs FEDERICI and TINNEY 
will sing “THE LEGEND OF MELUSINA” (by Horrmann), first publi¢ pep- 
formance in England, at St James’s Hall, June 19. : 


announce the 
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MONDAY NEXT. 
R KUHE’S GRAND ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT, 


at the FroraL Hatt, on Monpay next, June 11. Mesdames Adelina 
Patti, Zaré Thalberg, Bianchi, Smeroschi, Synnerberg, and Albani; MM. 
Nicolini, Marini, Capoul, Maurel, Pandolfini, Caracciole, and Capponi. Solo 
Violin—Herr Wilhelmj. Solo Pianoforte—Mr Kuhe. Conductors—MM. 
Vianest, BEVIGNANI, F. H. Cowen, W. Ganz, and Sir Jutius Benepicr. All 
—. at the principal Libraries and Musicsellers; and Mr Austin’s, St 
ames’s Hall. 





WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


N R W. T. BEST will give his LAST RECITAL BUT ONE 

onthe GREAT ORGAN, at ‘‘ THE Hatt,” Primrose Hill Road, Regent’s Park, 
on WEDNESDAY next, June 13, at Four o’clock. Oarriages at 5.30. Programme: 
Second Organ Sonata (Mendelssohn) ; Andantino, in E major (Schubert); Pre- 
lude and Fugue, in A minor (Bach); Variations in F major (Wesley); Funeral 
March (Best); Organ Concerto, in G major (Handel); Echo (Bach); Overture 
on the Austrian Hymn (Haslinger). Vouchers of admission, 3s. each; at 
Austin’s, Piccadilly, and the principal Concert Agents. These Recitals (by per- 
mission) will take place each Wednesday during the Season. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
ee EMMA BARNETT’S FIRST PIANOFORTE RE- 
CITAL, 8t GrorGe’s Hatt, WEDNESDAY Afternoon, June 13, at Three 
o'clock, Selections from Handel, Sebastian Bach, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Beethoven, Weber, Schumann, Chopin, and J. F. Barnett. Vocalists—Miss Jessie 
Jones and Mr Bernard Lane. Accompanist—Mr GrorGE GEAR. Btalls, 6. ; 
Balcony, 3s. ; at the Hall, and Miss BaRNeErTT, 41, Portsdown Road, W. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 

i R GERARD COVENTRY has the honour to announce 

his GRAND MORNING CONCERT, at Lawauam Hatt, Great Portland 
Street, on WrEpNeEsDAY, June 13, at Three o'clock precisely. Artists: Mdme 
Edna Hall, Mdlle Helena Arnim, Mdme Louise Gage, and Miss Agnes ,Larkcom ; 
Mr Gerard Coventry, Mr Bernard Lane, Mr Edwin Holland, Signor Torretti, and 
Mr Cecil Tovey. Pianoforte—Miss H. Prytherch. Harp—Mr Frederick 
Chatterton. Violoncello—Herr Schuberth. Conductors—Signor Zuccarpr, Mr 
J.Parry Corr, and Herr Lenmeryer. Tickets: Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Reserved 
Beats, 5s.; Balcony, 2s. 6d.; may be obtained of Messrs. Duncan Davison 


& Co., 244, Regent Street; Messrs Hutchings & Romer, 9, Conduit Street, Regent 
&treet; and at the hall. 


ST GEORGE’S HALL, JULY 3. 
ERR LEHMEYER’S next CLASSICAL CONCERT 
will take place on TuEspAy, July 3, at St GeorGe’s Hari, Langham 
Place (Mortimer Street Entrance), on which occasion he will be assisted by most 
eminent Artists. Tickets, One Guinea; 10s. 6d.; and 5s.,to be had of Herr 
LEHMEYER, 7, Store Street, Bedford Square. 


WCHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutivus Bryepicr. 

Founder and Director—Herr ScnuserTH. Eleventh Season, 1877. 

The FOURTEENTH SOIREE MUSICALE will take place on WEDNESDAY, June 

13. The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford excellent opportunities to 

young rising Artists to make their /¢/ut and for Composers to have their works 
introduced. Full Prospectus on application to H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 

244, Regent Street, W. 


\ DLLE VICTORIA BUNSEN begs to announce that her 

ANNUAL CONCERT will take place (by kind permission), at the residence 
of Captain and Mrs Coster, 137, HarLey STREET, Cavendish Square, on 
Monpay Morning, June 18. Full particulars will be duly announced. 
Address, care of Messrs DuNcAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


HE LONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC, Tu 
LANGHAM HaLi.—OPENING CONCERT, June 12, at Eight. Principal 
Professors: Signori Tito Mattei, Enrieo Mattei, Antonelli, Herr Jacoby, Mr 
Frederick Chatterton, Herr Leipold, Dr Bernhardt, Mr Lansdowne Cottell, and 
Mons. Albert. Programmes and Prospectuses may be had at the Conservatoire. 
“O'ER THE BENDING RUSHES.” 
i) SS CATHERINE PENNA will sing Ianacr Gresonn’s 
L new Song, “ O'ER THE BENDING RUSHES,” at the Norwich Musical 
Union Society’s Concert, June 14. 
1 “STAR GAZING.” 


R W. H. CUMMINGS will sing his New Song, “ STAR 

,GAZING,” at the Eyre Arms Assembly Rooms, June 14, and at Mrs 
Frost’s Concert, at the Royal Academy of Music, June 15. DuNcAN DAVISON & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 


























“ RITA.” 
\ R WELBYE-WALLACE will sing Signor Trto Marrer’s 


last most successful Serenade, “RITA,” at St George’s Hall, June 14. 


“DALLA SUA PACE” and “THE ERL KING.” 
R WELBYE-WALLACE will sing “DALLA SUA 
PAOE” (Mozart) and “‘THE ERL KING” (Schubert), ssicé 
Concert of the Kensington Conservatory of Music, F mae fiall, patsy stad 
. “JE VOUDRAIS ETRE.” 
a ; ICTORIA BUNSEN will sing C. Osrrrniin’s 
mi ong, ‘JE VOUDRAIS ETRE” (with h i 
the Composer’s Matinée Musicale, at Willis’s Maen Poon Among > 5 game - 
‘ “REST, MORTAL, REST.” 
GREENHILL’S CHOIR of BOYS will sing Francrsca 


J. Ferrari's Trio (from her Cantata, A Cloud with a Silver Lini 
““REST, MORTAL, REST,” at Mdme Siever’s Concert, at Langham Hall, This 











Day, Saturday, June 9, andat Mr Greenhill’ % y 
Music, June 13, iill’s Concert, at the Royal Academy of 








IGNOR ARDITI has the honour to announce that his 

CONCERT will take place, at Duptey Hovusg, Park Lane (by kind per- 

mission of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dudley), on THuRsDAY Afternoon, June 21, 
Further particulars will duly be announced. 


A TDA.— Vocal Score, 8s.; Pianoforte Score, special English 
L Edition, with full description of the plot and words to the leading subject 
(an excellent guide during performance), 4s. net. 


(pa. Complete Vocal Score, 3s. 6d.; Pianoforte, 1s. 
net. 


Songs, Pianoforte Arrangements of these Operas, &c. 
AMPERTI’S TREATISE on the ART of SINGING. 
The English Translation by his Pupil, J. C. GRIFFITH. 5s. net, 
EW SONGS with ITALIAN and ENGLISH WORDS. 


PINSUTI.—‘‘ Donna gentil” (‘‘ Lady most fair”), sung by Mr Pantie, always 
encored, 4s. ‘‘ Welcome, pretty Primrose ” (English words), sung by Mdlle Zaré 
Thalberg, always encored, 4s. 

ROTOLI.—“ Spera” (‘‘ Hope then”), 3s. ‘‘ Mia sposa sara la mia bandiera” 
(‘‘ My bride shall be my flag ”), sung by Signor Cotogni, 4s, ‘ E tu vol sai” (‘0 
couldst thou know ”), 3s. 

TOSTI.—‘“ Ti rapirei” (‘‘ Away we'd fly”), 3s. 6d. ‘‘ Serenata d’un Angelo” 
(«An angel serenade”), 3s. ‘‘ Lamento d'amore ” (‘‘ Love’s lament”), 4s. 

VASCHETTI.—‘‘Il trasporto” (‘‘ Rapture”), sung with great applause by 
Malle Ida Corani, whose portrait is on the title-page, 5s. All for half-price. 

Ricorp1’s Depot, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, London, W. 
NMHE BRIDEGROOM’S RETURN. (“OUVREZ, 
OUVREZ.”) Andalusian Bolero. By DessaveR. Sung by Mdme Trebelli- 
Bettini, and also by Miss Agnes Larkcom, is now published in two keys, F minor 
and A minor. Price 4s. LamMBORN Cock, 63, New Bond Street. 


SMART’S New Cantata, “ THE FISHERMAIDENS ” 

¢ (for Female voices), words by F. E. WEATHERLY, will be performed for 

the second time (by desire) by the Students of the Royal Academy of Music, 

THIs EVENING. Published 8vo size, 4s. The Ballad, ‘‘ It was the little Lilian,” 

and the Duet, “ With bending masts,” are printed separately. Lamsorn 
Cock, 63, New Bond Street. 




















Just Published. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECE BY MADAME OURY, 
‘ CONSOLATION.” 


Easy of execution, but melodious and effective, Price 4s, ; Half-price Cash 
or Stamps. 


“We wonder who has not, in the hour of trouble, more than once derived 
comfort from the sweet sounds such as David must have used to mollify the 
troubled spirit of Saul. What better name, then, to give a graceful strain of 
peaceful melody, such as must convey to the sorrowing heart feelings of rest and 
sympathy, than ‘Consolation’? Such is the title of a charming new piano- 


forte composition by that indefatigable and prolific writer, Mdme a + prolific 
indeed, for the piece bears no lower an Opus number than 185. Its flow of 
peaceful melody, enhanced by the delicacy and variety of the accompaniment, 


and harmonised in the masterly style of an experienced writer, well fulfils the 
object of the title. In every sense of the word is ‘ Consolation’ an admirable 
piece of music, and it must rank among Mdme Oury’s best efforts of the kind. 
As a morceau de salon it is of moderate difficulty, and of sufficient brilliance to 
display the capacities of a proficient performer. The composition is dedicated to 
Mrs Graver-Browne, of Morley Hall, and published by Messrs Paterson & Sons, 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c.” 


PATERSON & SONS, 27, GEORGE STREET. 
Published This Day. 


“RONDO JOYHUX.” 


POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par CH. HEPBURN. 


Price 3s, 
Lonpow: DUNOAN DAVISON & Oo., 244, REGENT STREET. 

ALEXANDRA MUSICAL BOX (Title Protected and 

Registered). Ornamental wood case, machine made, with the followin, 
13 popular Melodies and Tunes :—Safe in the Arms of Jesus—Jesus of Nazaret 
passeth by—Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn—Lo, He Comes with Clouds—Home, 
Sweet Home—The Minstrel Boy—Auld Lang Syne—The Keel Row—My Little 
Bunch of Roses—Tommy, make room for your Uncle—Fair Shines the Moon_to- 
night—Silver Threads among the Gold—The Union Jack of Old England. For- 
warded, securely packed and carriage paid, to any address on receipt of a 
Post-office Order, value 3s. 8d., payable at General Post-office to JoHN LEwIs 
& Co., 122, Wick Road, Hackney, N.E. 


RGANIST WANTED.—An ORGANIST and CHOIR- 

_CONDUOTOR. Duties to commence about September next. Applications, 
stating Salary required, to be addressed to the SECRETARY, Presbyterian Ohurch 
of England, Grosvenor Road, Highbury New Park, N. 


ANTED, by aGentleman of good education, a Situation as 
ASSISTANT in a London Music Warehouse. Good pianist; good 
references.—O, H., care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W ° 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
(RETROSPECT. ) 


This is the period for drawing upon the available repertory ; and 
Mr Gye has one so extensive at command that he can go on week 
after week varying his performances without regard to the novelties 
which must come later, and which he can well afford to postpone for 
a time. These promised novelties, however, are looked for with 
intelligible anxiety ; and we are glad to learn that J7 Vascéllo Fan- 
tasma (Wagner’s Flying Dutchman), with Mdlle Albani for the 
dreamy, romantic Senta, is to be produced next week. Meanwhile, 
since our last reference to the proceedings at Covent Garden the per- 
formances have been limited to repetitions, backed by first represen- 
tations for the season, of works more or less known and familiar. 
That Tannhduser would follow Lohengrin—if only for the sake of 
Malle Albani, whose Elizabeth, in a different sphere, is quite as 
finished and poetical an assumption as her Elsa, and with whom, if 
Herr Wagner himself on the night of his visit to the theatre did not 
feel content, he must be very hard to please—was a certainty. It 
might be imagined that Wagner had invented these characters ex- 
pressly for the gifted young Canadian, so thoroughly and with such 
enthusiasm does she enter into the spirit of each of them. That 
Mdlle Albani has been chiefly instrumental in making Lohengrin and 
Tannhiuser acceptable at Mr Gye’s cannot admit of a doubt; and 
every one is disposed to believe that Senta will add another to her 
Wagnerian laurels. Her Margaret, in Faust e Margherita—as it is 
entitled at Covent Garden—may be said in some degree to belong to 
the same family, exhibiting as it does the same gentleness of ex- 
pression and depth of feeling. Signor Gayarré is now her chief 
companion ; and if his Faust cannot be said to have increased, it 
certainly sustains the good opinion he has won from English connois- 
seurs. A new comer, Mdlle de Synnerberg, young and inexperienced, 
but by no means unattractive, played Siebel ; and another, Signor 
Ordinas, a Spaniard, for some years past enjoying considerable 
repute among his own countrymen, was the Mephistophiles. Signor 
Ordinas, who has a fine baritone voice and evident histrionic power, 
was received with great favour; and as a whole the performance of 
M. Gounod’s singularly popular opera, which had already been given 
this season, with Mdlle Smeroschi and M. Capoul in the leading 
parts, was to the highest degree satisfactory. A scenic effect at the 
end of the first act, when, as soon as the old Faust is restored to 
pristine youth, by the supernatural power of Mephistophiles, his 
place of abode is submitted to a similar transformation, was a new 
device, which took the audience by surprise, and was loudly applauded. 

Since her first appearance this season Mdme Adelina Patti has 
resumed the character of Zerlina in Don Giovanni, to her impersona- 
tion of which she is indebted for so much of her early renown. She 
is still the Zerlina of Zerlinas, with whom all opera-goers are 
familiar, and nothing more perfect could be desired. She has also 
appeared, as might reasonably have been expected, in L’ Etoile du 
Nord—a Catarina not easily to be surpassed. M. Maurel, although 
still suffering from indisposition, strove his utmost to give due 
prominence to the character of the Czar, Peter, and, while compelled 
to omit certain passages, was particularly happy in the Camp scene, 
of which the famous drinking song is a conspicuous feature. Malle 
Bianchi, as Prascovia, left absolute y nothing to desire ; and, indeed, 
the general exeeution of Meyerbeer's superb spectacular lyric drama, 
under the direction of Signor Vianesi, was one of the best we 
remember of late. In Verdi's 7'rovatore Mdme Patti once more 
enjoyed an opportunity of exhibiting her remarkable powers as a 
mistress in ‘‘ opera séria.”” She seldom comes forward as Leonora, 
but whenever she does, she creates an impression that would rejoice 
the heart of Verdi himself—difficult as it notoriously is to satisfy 
that composer. Never, from the soliloquy, ‘‘Tacea la notte,” with 
its brilliant sequel, to the death scene, which so impressively ter- 
minates the opera, has Mdme Patti acted and sung with more con- 
summate artistic power. She was applauded and re-called over 
and over again. It is enough to add that the other characters were 
sustained by Mdlle Scalchi (Azucena), Signor Graziani (Conte di 
Luna), and Signor Nicolini (Manrico). On Saturday Fra Diavolo 
was repeated, with Mdlle Zaré Thalberg (vice Mdlle Bianchi) in the 

part of Zerlina, which she has more than once played with well- 
merited success. The rapid progress this very young lady is making 
in her art was strikingly exhibited in the second act—the scene of 
the bedroom, which was perfect throughout. Mdlle Thalberg was 
encored in the opening air, ‘‘Or son sola;” which we cannot but 
think she would do wisely to give according to the text, instead of 


mixing it up with a fragment from another song, belonging to | 


another opera by the same composer, and wholly out of keeping as it 
occurs in Fra Diavolo. Far preferable, in our opinion, is the 
charming air, ‘Si domani,” while delivering which Zerlina, uncon- 
Scious that she is watched by the chief brigand and his satellites, 


admires herself before the looking-glass ; and the prayer, ‘‘O vergin, 











santa,” muttered by the innocent girl, first as she retires to rest, 
then again in her dream, which averts the uplifted dagger of the 
assassin, These were irreproachable. Mdlle Ghiotti (vice Mdlle 
Scalchi), as ‘‘ Miladi” Koburg, was excellent throughout ; we have 
rarely, indeed, witnessed a more genuine representation of the cha- 
racter. In honour of the Queen’s birthday the National Anthem 
was played by the orchestra under Signor Bevignani’s direction, 
previous to the raising of the curtain, (About Aida we shall speak 
in our next, ) 

—— 


MDME CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


The accomplished Swedish songstress again, on Wednesday after- 
noon, at St James’s Hall, came forward in the cause of charity, and 
again the Westminster Training School for Nurses is likely to be 
beholden to her exertions. What are the objects of this institution 
has been more than once explained, and a recent letter from 
one of its patrons, the Duke of Westminster, has once more 
called attention to it. This is the third time that Mdme Nilsson has 
volunteered her aid, and, for the third time, there seems every reason 
to believe, with the best results. Mdme Nilsson, as on previous 
occasions, not merely gave her own invaluable services on Wednes- 
day, but provided other attractions which made her concert in every 
sense interesting. She had as coadjutors in the vocal department, 
Mdme Trebelli, the Sisters Badia, M. Faure, Signor Franceschi, Signor 
Broccolini, and Mr. Sims Reeves; in the instrumental, Mdlle 
Pommereul, a young and talented violinist, Mdlle Cognetti, a 
pianist of no less promise, and, as accompanists at the pianoforte, 
Sir Julius Benedict and Mr Sidney Naylor. The London Glee 
Union, under the direction of Mr F. Walker, also lent their assist- 
ance. The programme was one of varied character, and, of course, 
the performances of Mdme Nilsson herself were of paramount 
interest. She first sang ‘‘ From mighty kings” (/udas Maccheaus), 
showing herself a thoroughly trained adept in the music of Handel ; 
then, with M. Faure, in the duet, “Crucifix,” the composition of 
the great French barytone (encored), and lastly, with Madame 
Trebelli, the duet, ‘Giorno d’orrore” from Semiramide, which showed 
a proficiency in Rossini’s music that would make her appearance on 
the stage in one of Rossini’s great operas (Semiramide itself, for 
example) a welcome event for connoisseurs. How Mdme Nilsson 
was applauded in each of these need hardly be said. M. Faure, 
beside the duet already named, sang another charming composition 
of his own, ‘Alleluia d’amour,” which he was called upon to 
repeat. Mr Sims Reeves gave ‘‘ Total eclipse,” from Samson, in 
the style to which we have been long accustomed from our 
greatest singer in oratorio, as well as a ballad, ‘‘Stars of the 
summer night,” by Mr Berthold Tours (encored) ; Mdme Trebelli 
selected an air from the late Georges Bizet’s opera, Carmen, and 
the sisters Badia a duet, ‘Un gentile e vago fior,” by Luigi 
Badia, who accompanied them on the piano. Solos on the pianoforte 
and violin, by Mdlles Pommereul and Cognetti, were much and 
deservedly applauded ; and the entire concert, which Mdme Nilsson 
brought to an end with a brilliant rendering of M. Cohen's Valse 
de Bluets,” was as successful as it was entertaining. The hall was 
crowded in every part, and there is little reason to doubt that the 
institution founded by the late Lady Augusta Stanley will derive 
considerable benefit from Mdme Nilsson’s continued generous efforts 
on its behalf. 

—_—0-——_- 


The Pellos Book. 
(To the Editor of the ‘Musical World.”) 


Srr,—The Essay on Chopin, by Lavender Pitt (alluded to in the 
review of Liszt’s Life of Chopin in last week’s Musical World), was 
one of the most remarkable musical works I ever read. At this 
distance of time, and it is many years since it was written, the im- 
pression it made on me is not yet effaced. I can still recollect many 
passages of magnificent writing, and I will venture to say that a 
more charming and exhaustive essay on the works of a musical com- 

oser was never written. The work of Liszt is a verbose inquiry 
into cause and effect, and not really a Life of Chopin. I must con- 
fess I never read a work in which so little was said of the composer, 
and so many platitudes written by the biographer. I paid Mr Reeves 
three shillings and sixpence for Liszt’s biography. I would with 
pleasure give twice the amount for Lavender Pitt's little brochure, 
but alas !—like many other good things—I am afraid, it is ‘‘out of 
rint.” IgNacE GIBSONE. 
June 4th, 1877. 

[ We never read the “ Essay” of Mr Lavender Pitt.—D. 19. } 
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MDLLE TIETJENS. 
(From the ‘* Standard.”) 


Serious illness, whatever deeper purpose it may serve, furnishes at 
least a test of the esteem in which the patient is held by friends, or, 
in the case of a public character, by society at large; and if any 
doubts could have existed as to the popularity of Mdlle Tietjens 
they would have been set at rest by the expression of sympathy from 
all parts of the country and from all classes which the news of her 
alarming condition has called forth. If only a small proportion of 
those who have been moved by the dignity and pathos of Mdlle 
Tietjens’ great tragic impersonations were to inquire in person as to 
her chances of recovery, the doors of her house would be constantly 
beseiged by a mob, or rather by a crowd, in which no small number 
of notabilities would be included. Among those who have proved 
their interest in Mdlle Tietjens at this critical moment the most 
illustrious person in the realm will not be forgotten. Her Majesty, 
whose heart is always keenly alive to a tale of suffering, in no matter 
what shape, desired, a couple of days ago, that special information 
as to Mdlle Tietjens’ state should be telegraphed to her at Balmoral. 
The Queen’s anxiety will be shared by a very large number of her 
subjects. Everyone who cares for admirable singing in combination 
with admirable acting, and who is not unmindful of the perfect 
manner in which the two arts blended into one have been cultivated 
by Malle Tietjens, must be grieved to hear of the painful malady by 
which that very favourite artist has now for some weeks past been 
afflicted. But it is not only as a great operatic artist that Mdlle 
Tietjens deserves praise. She is entitled to the warmest eulogies for 
the simple reason that, not content with frequently delighting the 
public, she has made a point of never disappointing it. An opera-goer 
does not always feel quite inclined to go to the opera, but an opera singer 
must often feel very much inclined indeed not to sing. The caprices 
of great vocalists are, indeed, proverbial. ‘‘ Indisposition ” in the 
operatic vocabulary is commonly interpreted as signifying unwilling- 
ness to appear; and it does, indeed, sometimes happen that such 
indisposition can be promptly cured by causing the indisposed one 
to be replaced in a favourite part by a dangerous rival. The remedy 
could never have been applied in the case of Mdlle Tietjens, both 
because she has never had a dangerous rival, and also because she 
has never pleaded ill-health as an excuse for not fulfilling her 
engagements. Until she was attacked by the illness which at last 
prostrated her, and rendered it necessary for the operating surgeon 
to be called in, she may, and must occasionally have been unwell ; 
but she never took the public into her confidence on the subject. 
When the name of Mdile Tietjens appeared in the bill, every one 
felt certain that Mdlle Tietjens would appear on the stage. 

Accordingly, none of those stories have ever been told of her that 
one remembers in connection with so many great singers of the past. 
It is said of a distinguished tenor, who had often sung with Mdlle 
Tietjens, not only in Mr Mapleson’s time but also in the days of Mr 
Lumley, that by affecting ‘‘indisposition ” he helped to bring on the 
terrible malady from which he died. He was engaged at the State 
Operahouse in the capital of a despotic country, where private 
medical certificates count for nothing, and where every singer claim- 
ing to be indisposed is rudely required to remain at home until the 

hysician charged with the duty of verifying such cases calls to see him. 

aving declared himself indisposed, the distinguished tenor thought- 
lessly went to a banquet, where the medical officer, unhappily, met 
him. Humiliation, stoppage of salary, pique, rage, and signs -of 
incipient madness followed one another in rapid order; the moral 
of the story being that there are some theatres at which singers 
should not plead indisposition unless they are prepared—at least for 
a time—to put on a dressing gown and keep their room. The prima 
donna is, a8 a rule, more liable than the tenor to illness in the form 
of caprice. For one ‘‘robust tenor” who complains of his throat, 
and especially of that portion or appurtenance of his throat known 
surgically and operatically as the larynx, at least half a dozen 
sopranos might be reckoned. The most approved moral method 
of restoring distressed sopranos to health has nt already mentioned. 
Occasionally, however, physical measures have been found necessary, 
and thus when Mdme Mara refused to sing for Frederick the Great 
that inconsiderate monarch sent a guard of soldiers to her house, 
with orders to seize her and bring her to the theatre, no matter in 
what condition. Apart, however, from all question of nervous ail- 
ments, by which artists of delicate organisations may well be affected 
and ailments of a purely fantastic kind, it does no doubt happen, 
now and then, to singers, as to other persons, to be unfit for the 


work required from them ; and Mdlle Tietjens must often have been | 


in such a position when, by the effort of superior energy and deter- 
mination to keep her work, she managed, in spite of difficulties, to 
go through her allotted part. Some notion of her courage in this 
respect may be formed from the fact that this very season she sang, 


| these, of course, were simply exquisite. 
| from Liszt, the Morgenstdéndchen and one of the numbers from the 








and went on singing until the day arrived when she not only was 
obliged to admit to herself her inability to reappear, but was com- 
pelled to place herself in the hands of the doctor, and, worse still, 
of the surgeon. Malle Tietjens had never sung better than she sang 
this year as Norma and as Lucrezia Borgia ; and her performance of 
these parts—which, apart from artistic requirements, make great 
demands on the physical powers of those who undertake them—was 
separated by only the briefest interval from her confinement to a bed 
of pain. For the sake of Mdlle Tietjens herself, but also for the sake 
of the public, we may hope that she will soon be restored to her 
ordinary health ; for she cannot be replaced. In the course of a 
long and constantly successful career Mdlle Tietjens has played 
almost every celebrated part that has been written for the soprano 
voice ; and she has certainly distinguished herself in every style. 
She is probably the only great artist on the operatic stage who in 
Don Giovanni has appeared as Zerlina, a character she first imper- 
sonated at the age of sixteen; as Donna Elvira, who at every Ger- 
man theatre is considered the principal female personage in the 
work ; and as Donna Anna, which in England is associated with the 
highest lyrical and dramatic genius, and which during the last twenty 
years has never found adequate representation except at the hands 
of Giulia Grisi and of Theresa Tietjens. Mdlle Tietjens has of late 
years limited herself so exclusively to those tragic characters in 
which she is entirely incomparable, that the public probably forgets 
it was she who introduced Martha on the Italian stage, and that, 
in the first Italian version of Faust at Her Majesty’s Theatre, she 
was the original Margherita. Her friends will be deeply grieved 
should she not have many further opportunities of adding to her 
already long list of admirable impersonations. 


—— (ee 


MDME ESSIPOFF’S FAREWELL TO AMERICA. 


Mdme Essipoff took leave of America at a matinée concert on 
Saturday afternoon, when a rather small but unusually enthusiastic 
audience assembled at Steinway Hall, and, recalling the fair pianist 
again and again, gave testimony to the high appreciation in which 
she is held by cultivated people. She presented a beautiful pro- 
gramme, and played it with even more than her ordinary sympathy, 
grace, and spirit. There were three of Chopin’s pieces—a Nocturne, 
a Waltz, and the Etude in C sharp minor (No. 7 of Op. 25), and 
isi There were two selections 


Années de Pélerinage, ‘‘ Au bord d’une source.” The last piece on 
the bill was a Gavotte by E. Silas, a clever Hollandish musician, 
who has lived for a number of years in London ; but Mdme Essipoff 
was induced to lengthen the performance, yielding to the flattering 
and very unusual demand for an encore at the end of the concert. 
These were her solo pieces. There were two other numbers of im- 
portance. The chief was J. 8. Bach’s triple concerto in D minor 
(the same which Dr von Biilow played here with Mr Richard Hoff- 
man and Miss Marion Brown), in which Mdme Essipoff had the 
co-operation of Mr William Mason at the second piano and of Mr 
Frederick Boscovitz at the third, while the string accompaniment 
was furnished by five members of the New York Mozart Club. An 
extra first violin was added, because the modern pianoforte is so 
much more powerful than the ancient harpsichord. The execution 
was admirable. Schumann’s ‘‘ Andante and Variations,” for two 
pianos, found an equally sympathetic interpretation at the hands of 
Mdme Essipoff and Mr William Mason.—New York Tribune. 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T, Best. 
Tuurspay EveninG, June 7th:— 
Overture, “ The Fall of Babylon” 
Andantino from the Second Quartet Haydn, 
Prelude and Fugue (A minor) ... ais +r .. Bach, 
Musette from the Sixth Grand Concerto “sf ... Handel. 
Gavottes, Orphée (A minor), and Iphigénie en Aulide 
(A major) .., ee bg vee a os 
Concert Fantasia on a Welsh March 


Spohr. 


Gluck, 
W. T. Best. 


SatuRDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 9th:— 
Organ Sonata (No, 4, B flat major) 
Andante from the Second Symphony 
Romance Variée... ey re 
Prelude and Fugue (D major) ... 
Funeral March ... es as 
Overture, ‘ La Clemenza di Tito” 


Mendelssohn. 
Haydn, 
Kullak. 
Bach. 

W. T. Best. 
Mozart. 
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LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION. 


The first of a series of concerts by the above Union was given 
at the Langham Hall on Saturday morning, the 2nd inst., when 
an appreciative, if not numerous, audience assembled to enjoy 
strains which delighted our forefathers. It was observable that 
the warmest applause came, not from old fogies, but from the 
young and those to whom the music was a novelty, proving that 
fashion cannot destroy real beauty. The costume of last season may 
be discarded and despised, but a hundred years hence perhaps it will 
again be the rage ; and the worn out musical piece, but yesterday 
heard in room and street, sounds to-day shabbier and older than the 
madrigal which claims a pedigree dating back centuries. The 
concert attendant must have felt refreshed in listening to the 
healthy ditties so charmingly sung by the members of the Union. 
Like the denizen of the city, distracted by the worry of life, and 
longing for the sequestered spot where he may— 





** careless and unthoughtful lying, 
Hear the soft winds and tuneful birds replying,” 


the habitué of the concert-room, sickened by the hysteria of the 
dramatic singer and the delirium of the orchestra, now exulting 
in supremacy, must find relief in music free from the fever of 
phrensy at present raging. The older the madrigal, the greater 
apparently is its merit. ‘‘ Flow, O my tears,” by Benet (a.p. 1599) 
is a fine specimen not only of that period, but of any age. The 
words, yearning for musical utterance, find it in passages of pro- 
priety and intensity. The old musicians knew and practised the 
dictum now given out as some new thing. Music with them 
sprang from poetry, as luscious fruit from a prolific tree. But 
their poetic bases were formed of simple and natural scenes, not 
of vice and filth. They not only thought music should flow from 
the written idea, but also that the idea should be pure and worthy 
of it. The modern theory is so far right and true, that beautiful 
phrases of melody should not be used in expressing hideous senti- 
ments; the ancient madrigal writers, however, went further, and 
insisted that music should never be employed on unworthy subjects. 
They discarded such an unholy alliance, and would not so prostitute 
Heaven's divinest gift. Their subjects were the “purely human” 
operated upon by nature in her varied forms and moods. Rural 
scenes and delights were their themes, to which they devoted their 
genius with the same ardour as the painters of the quattrocentisti 
riod exercised in illustrating subjects relating to religion. 
ow, alas! the greatest composers are found emulating by their 
art the character of the foulest things and most hideous crimes, 
and proclaiming they have thereby found true art. 

At the present time it is refreshing to meet the muse with her 
plumes unsoiled. There is assuredly no blot of omission or com- 
mission in such works as “ Lady, see on every side,” by Luca 
Marenzio (a.p. 1580), and “ The Cradle Song,” by Martin Pierson 
(a.D. 1620). Each has words of exquisite sentiment and unsur- 
passed literary merit, which are developed by music, not only 
showing learning and skill, but also the truest and most tender 
feeling. It must be borne in mind that the ancient authors ex- 
hibit most forcibly these qualities. As shown by Mr W. A. 
Barrett in his lectures on “ English glee and madrigal writers,” the 
later composers departed from this high tone, and occasionally 
became mawkish in sentiment, A few years ago Horsley’s “‘ By 
Celia’s arbour” was looked upon as the best specimen of the glee ; 
how it is thought lacking the healthy character of its prede- 
cessors. It was sung by the Union with that laboured expression 
as if they were conscious of then exercising their highest powers. 
But Webbe’s “ When winds breathed soft” and Elliott's “ Come, 
see what pleasures,” with several other pieces, gave more enjoy- 
ment. The entire selection, however, was interpreted by the 
members of the Union with sustained excellence, and songs of a 
kindred nature relieved the programme. Miss Wells was heard 
to advantage in “The Bailiff's Daughter,” Mr Montem Smith in 
i The Woodpecker,” Mr W. Coates in “ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes,” and Mr W, Winn in “The Mermaid.” Each and all 
found favour with the audience. PENCERDD GwFFyn. 


+ 








Mr N. Vert was presented with a diamond ring by M. Rubinstein 
on the termination of his tour as an acknowledgment of the inde- 
fatigable exertions he had made in its management, 





RUBINSTEIN’S DRAMATIC SYMPHONY, 
(From the *‘ Daily Telegraph.”) 


SECOND Rubinstein Concert was given at the Crystal 
Palace on Monday afternoon, and attracted the 
usual crowd of amateurs. This time the pro- 
gramme did not consist entirely of the Slavonic 
master’s music, and the change was an improve- 
ment in a double sense. First, because it secured 
the variety called for in a collection of miscllaneous 
works ; and next, because M. Rubinstein’s compositions stood out 
in bolder relief by the contrast of their style and character with 
that of others. The afternoon’s proceedings began with his symphony 
in D minor (No. 4), usually known as the ‘“‘ Dramatic.” We fail to 
see the fitness of this designation. Indeed, looking at the scale 
upon which it is modelled, and its minuteness of detail, the sym- 
phony might more properly be described as epic than dramatic. 
But there is no need to quarrel about terms. If a work of the kind 
have any merit at all, it will find acceptance by whatever name it 
may be described. The ‘‘D minor” was not altogether a stranger 
on Monday, it having been performed at one of the Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts last season. After so brief an interval we need 
not repeat the observations, critical and descriptive, called forth b 
its début. But we may state that the impressions of mingled strengt 
and weakness then made were confirmed by a second hearing. As 
an artist M. Rubinstein is the most consistent of men ; and in this 
symphony we have a faithful reproduction of the features which 
most strike us in the composer’s doings as a pianist. Some portions 
of the work show an access of energy approaching rude force, and a 
strength of passion verging upon the inarticulate, while others 
delight by reposeful beauty and exquisite tenderness such as can 
hardly be equalled outside the music of Schubert in his most lyrical 
mood, It is thus a reflection of the master’s artistic temperament, 
which alternates between perfect storm and perfect calm. 
Rubinstein resembles some volcanic mountain, the sides of which 
in periods of quiescence become covered with the beauty of verdure, 
flowers, and trees, till one day the dormant forces rouse themselves, 
and nature, savagely destroying her own handiwork, covers the 
scene with ruin. Like an Etna, this musician has his eruptions and 
his repose. Looking upon the former, with their ill-regulated 
strength and grandeur, one is tempted to wish him more self-control. 
But, after all, it is, perhaps, better to have a genuine individuality 
than one bent to a model. Mrs General, with “ prunes and prism” 
maxims, may do mischief in the regions of art. 





—0--—- 


Rbymes by a Lunatic." 
To A. S. Sullivan, Esq. (for setting). 


There was an old Spoon 
Who swoon’d at the moon 


There wag an old Apple 
CUbich rode upon Dapple 


There was an old Pear 
Which Erightened a bear 


There was a Cucumber 
Which grew near the Bumber 


There was a young Pumpkin 
Wihich swallowed a bumpkin 


There was a potato 
Gut now it is late to 
Sap any more 

I’m heginning to snore 





[ There was a church screen 
Which as yet I’ve not seen] 
Cloolf of Colherhampton, 


To David Dif, By | 
opyright, 
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PARIS SCRAPS. 
(From our Parisian Scrapper.) 
M. Albert Vizentini has closed the Théatre-Lyrique for the 
season. Before doing so, he went through a process similar to 
that known as “ having a clear out,” a designation applied to the 
sudden excess of zeal produced by despair at inability to find a 
single object we wish to find. On such occasions, books are dusted 
and put back in their proper positions ; rulers and balls of string 
discovered and pulled from out the recesses in which they have 
cunningly concealed themselves ; cigar-ashes and vesuvians elimin- 
ated from among the papers on our writing table; and a host of 
documents handed over to the servant for the purpose of lighting 
the fire, under the impression that they are useless. Too 
frequently, however, we find that among them were comprised 
various valuable notes and notions impossible to replace, and 
certain impromptus on which we had bestowed much time 
and consideration, and which we had prepared for a comedy 
intended to combine the constructive talent of Dumas with the 
brilliant wit of Congreve, Wycherley, or Farquhar. M.- Vizentini 
produced in one night three new works, Raffaello le Chanteur, comic 
opera in one act, words by M. Legentil and Ryan, music by M. 
Willent-Bordogni; Za Promise d’un Autre, comic opera in one 
act and two tableaux, words by M. Dufresne, music by M. Ch. de 
Courcelles ; and Aprés Fontenoy, comic opera in one act, words by 
M. Galoppe d’Onquaire, music by M. J. B. Wekerlin. The 
Germans have a proverb: Alle gute Dinge sind drei, equivalent to: 
All good Things go in Threes. ‘“ Put not your faith in Princes !” 
exclaimed Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, whose belief in 
his Royal master’s assurances, that not a hair of his head should 
be hurt, was rather shaken on learning that Charles had signed 
his death-warrant, and contented himself with adding, “If he 
must die, it were charity to reprieve him until Saturday.” “ Put 
not your faith in German proverbs,” I can fancy M. Vizentini 
ejaculating. Of the three new pieces last produced by him, it is 
probable that two we shall not hear again. 

The libretto of Raffaello le Chanteur is founded upon Le Passant 
of M. Francois Coppée, who had himself already transformed his 
work into the book of a comic opera. Anything more uninterest- 
ing and more undramatic would be about as difficult to discover 
as the honest man of Diogenes. Nor is the music calculated to 
compensate for the shortcomings of the book. M. Willent-Bor- 
dogni is not without experience. He has written a large number 
of romances, songs, and lyric scenes for the various Café-Chantants 
of the French capital. Ten years ago, he brought out a one-act 
buffo opera, Monsieur Fanchette, at the Bouffes Parisiens, and, 
five years ago, a grand four-act musical fairy spectacle, Rocambole 
aux Enfers, at the Menus-Plaisirs. M. Willent-Bordogni must, 
however, turn his experience to better account, ere he can hope to 
obtain a permanent footing at the Théatre-Lyrique. 

If Raffaello le Chanteur is not destined to delight Posterity, 
what shall I say about La Promise dun Autre? Comic it 
certainly is, in one sense of the word, for the audience at times 
were so tickled by it as absolutely to roar with laughter. 
Their mirth was so boisterous that, more than once, it threatened to 
bring toa premature conclusion that which evoked it. What could 
have induced M. Vizentini to bring out such a work is a difficult 
riddle. Had it been proposed to him by the Sphinx, I am 
not sure that (idipus would ever have espoused Jocasta and 
occupied the throne of Thebes. I hear that M. de Courcelles is 
wealthy and occupies a high position in the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. He may be an amiable and polished gentleman and 
an admirable public functionary, but he is no musician. 

The subject of Apres Fontenoy is neither very intricate nor 
very novel. It is one which has already done good suit and 
service both in the lyric and the spoken drama. But it is treated in 
an agreeable manner, and is well calculated to please a French 
audience. Kvery male unit in such an audience is convinced that, 
if called upon, he would be as invincible in war as he is irresistible 
in love. This conviction is as firmly implanted in his breast, as 
was in the bosom of a venerable ex-premier the absolute moral 
certainty that he could successfully command the Channel Fleet. 
No wonder then that Quarter-Master Belfleur found favour at the 
Théatre-Lyrique. After the victory achieved by the French over 

the Duke of Cumberland, Belfleur has taken up his quarters at a 
chateau near the field. Here he passes himself off as an officer 
of high rank, and makes acquaintance with Marton, a femme-de- 











arments, has assumed the name of her 
mistress, the Marquise. The uerading freak leads to mistakes 
and equivocations, flavoured with love-making, and results, of 
course, in a marriage. M. Wekerlin has written some pretty music 
—light and unpretending, but sparkling and elegant—for this 
trifle, which was deservedly well received. The theatre is closed 
till September. The operas first produced at its re-opening will 
be Le Bravo and Le Cheval de Bronze, and the first novelties La 
Clé dor, by M. Eugéne Gautier, and La Courte Echelle, by M. 
Edmond Membrée. Mdlle Marimon is engaged to appear in the 
former work. 

The Opéra-Comique will not close before the end of the month. 
M. Carvalho, who has been at Puy, for the benefit of his health, 
is busy making up his company for next season. 

inn 
ROBERT LE DIABLE AT HER MAJESTY’S. 
(From ‘‘ the Graphic.”) ‘ 

Robert le Diable provided a good opportunity for Mdlle Caroline 

Salla to substantiate the favourable opinions created by her début as 
the heroine of Un Ballo in Maschera. Her Alice is in all respects an 
attractive and artistic impersonation, occasionally recalling that of 
Mdme Christine Nilsson, and now and then (the scene at the cross, 
with Bertram, for example), that of Jenny Lind, neither of whom, 
however, could she have seen in the character—the last for reasons 
unnecessary to state, the first because Mdme Nilsson has never 
played Alice in the French capital, or indeed, we imagine, anywhere 
except in London. That Madlle Salla possesses strong dramatic 
instinct is unquestionable. She has also a legitimate soprano voice, 
which, if somewhat timidly employed at the beginning, when once 
warmed up serves her to excellent purpose. As proof of this let us 
instance the duet with Bertram, the unaccompanied trio with 
Bertram and Robert, and the grand dramatic trio in the last act 
with the same personages, in which her acting and singing are of 
equal merit. The greatest hopes may fairly be entertained of this 
young lady’s career. Mdlle Valleria is an acceptable Isabella, 
shining more in the florid than in the impassioned style, as her 
delivery of the cavatina in Act 2, with its brilliant sequel, compared 
with that of the familiar ‘“‘ Roberto,” &c. (‘‘ Robert, toi que j’aime ”) 
plainly evinces. Signor Fancelli is now perhaps the best Robert, as 
he is unquestionably one of the most genuine tenors on the Italian 
boards; Signor Rinaldini is a satisfactory Raimbaut, and Signor 
Foli a Bertram with a voice to be envied by more experienced 
singers, and a stage  aneramd that would ensure the fortune of more 
intelligent actors. The opera is effectively pe upon the stage, the 
scenery being appropriate, and the ballet, designed by Mdlle Katti 
Lanner (daughter of the once famous waltz composer)—who herself 
assumes the character of the resuscitated Abbess — eminently 
picturesque. Altogether this presentation of Meyerbeer’s romantic 
opera is creditable to the theatre. Not less so is that of Faust, 
about which it almost suffices to say that Mdme Christine Nilsson 
once more convinced us that no Margaret can compare with hers ; 
that the Mephistophiles of M. Faure is the most ‘any French 
realisation of a character essentially German; and that Signor Del 
Puente, who rapidly advances in public estimation, is an excellent 
Valentine. The Siebel was Mdlle Macvitz, the Martha Mdme 
Lablache. The ‘‘mounting” of M. Gounod’s universally admired 
opera is in all respects to be commended, and a special word of 
praise is due to the scenery of Mr Telbin, who works hard to merit 
the consideration due to his gifted father’s name—and, it may be 
added, successfully. 


chambre, who, with the 





To the Future Magzeppa. 


Some with the Dev'l himself in league grow 
By’s representative @ negro. 


O! grossly corpulent and over-fed one !—I shall punch you 
in Judy. I went to the Duke’s, but you were out; so in 
self defence I dined with a man who formerly resided in Half 
Moon Street—but with whose present address I am unac- 
quainted. Thine—O! fattened son of too many distinguished 
parents— Grummore Grummorgom. 





Horse and Stamps, June 7th. 
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HERR RUBINSTEIN, 
(From the ‘* Times,”’) 


Herr Anton Rubinstein’s recitals in St James’s Hall, the last of 
which was given to an enormous audience, have been even more 
successful in a pecuniary, if not in an artistic, sense than they 

roved a twelvemonth ago. Crowds of amateurs and connoisseurs 
Eave flocked to them, and if applause could make the most retiring 
of virtuosos proud, the Roumanian pianist has had enough to turn his 
head. But Herr Rubinstein is by no means the most retiring of 
virtuosos; on the contrary, he is the most demonstrative and, we 
may say it with deference, the most egotistical, of our time. Instead 
of Leing absorbed in the work he is interpreting, the work would 
rather seem to be absorbed in him. He may well be styled “the 
Lion Pianist,” for no lion (symbolically speaking) on occasions ever 
roared louder. Yet at times he can be as gentle as a soft breeze. 
Witness, for example, his pecteemanes of Mozart’s exquisite Rondo in 
A minor ; witness the trio belonging to the Funeral March in Chopin’s 
B flat minor sonata, with other things that might be named. 
Nothing can be more simple, unobtrusive, and poetically beautiful 
than his delivery of these. We wish, indeed, that Herr Rubinstein 
would give us more excerpts from Mozart of the same kind. Many 
are to be found in the solo sonatas, which, without reckoning the 
two fantasias, are twenty in number. Then, again, it is delightful 
to hear him play one of the placid and graceful ‘‘ notturnos” of John 
Field, Clementi’s favourite pupil, and a celebrity in Russia, before 
Herr Rubinstein was thought of. In these, as in other pieces of a 
similar character by Chopin, Henselt, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
&e. (not pe Hay Rubinstein), he shines with a special grace, 
producing a tone from the instrument, combined with the most 
admirably perfect phrasing, which shows him to be a singer by 
instinct. is method of dealing with Beethoven is less un- 
reservedly to be commended. This most profound of ‘‘ tone-poets ” 
cannot be trifled with—cannot, in short, be made the medium 
of self-display on the part of the executant who presumes to 
interpret his thoughts. But Herr Rubinstein does so with Beet- 
hoven, interpreting the ‘‘immeasurably rich master "—as even 
Wagner devoutly styles him—with the most independent non- 
holies as though Beethoven had not written up to his standard of 
virtuosity.” Yet Beethoven has written much to demand the 
most scrupulous attention from executants more gifted, if that be 

ssible, than Herr Rubinstein himself— which scrupulous attention 

err Rubinstein does not invariably vouchsafe. He plays always 
without book, and doubtless, for that reason, is not always exact. 
Take, for instance, the so-called Sonata Appassionata in F minor. 
Nothing can be more perfect than the way in which he gives the 
andante with variations, nothing more hazy than his delivery of parts 
of the first movement ; while the whole of the finale, which, though 
marked by the composer simply allegro non troppo (non troppo 
surely means something), is taken by Herr Rubinstein at such a pace 
that when the coda, marked presto, comes, it is little better than 
confusion. Then, to go to smaller things, Weber’s ‘‘ Invitation a la 
Valse,” also included in the programme of the last recital, was utterly 
ruined by the extravagant speed of the ‘‘ virtuoso,” who seemed to 


“be possessed with the sole idea of getting through it as quickly as 


possible, We have heard this familiar piece better rendered by 
many a second-rate performer. In Liszt’s monstrous ‘‘transcription” 
of the ‘‘ Erl King,” where poor Schubert is almost smothered, Herr 
Rubinstein is quite at home; but in Schumann’s “‘ Carneval ” we 
find too much display at the expense of the composer—especially in 
the “‘Davidsbiindler March.” Four pieces of Herr Rubinstein’s 
composition, which brought the last recital to an end, were not 
merely attractive in themselves, but magnificently executed. No 
music suits the highly-endowed pianist so well as his own, which he 
treats with a devotional reverence that might be advantageously 
extended, on special occasions, to that of other composers. 

_ On Monday afternoon, at the Crystal Palace, a concert was given 
in Herr Rubinstein’s name, the programme of which comprised a 
symphony and other works from his pen. The symphony was the 
one in D minor (entitled ‘‘ Dramatic Symphony”), introduced to a 
London audience last year at a concert given by the Philharmonic 
Society, and performed under the direction of. Mr W. G. Cusins. 
This symphony is as long as the ‘No. 9” of Beethoven, and the 
first two movements are in the same key ; but here the resemblance 
between the two works ceases. Beethoven keeps us for upwards of 
an hour in breathless interest, because he has a great deal to say, 
and all he has to say is worth attention ; whereas Herr Rubinstein 
takes us by the buttonhole for a period just as extended, having 
little or nothing to say worth saying. So long a work, and one 
80 comparatively destitute of interest, is almost without parallel, 
even in these later days when the ‘‘ heavenly length,” with which 
Schumann credits a novel by Jean Paul Richter and a certain sym- 








are J by Schubert, has led so many misguided composers to imagine 
that length and depth are synonymous. The symphony was splen- 
didly played by Mr Manns’ fine orchestra, under the direction of 
the composer—evidently a conductor of the first class. In his per- 
formance of Beethoven’s fourth concerto (G) Herr Rubinstein was by 
no means at his best; and such extraordinary rhapsodies as the 
cadenzas interpolated in the first and last movements we have rarely 
heard. Beethoven was nowhere—extinguished, in fact, by the over- 
whelming ‘‘ virtuosity” of his interpreter. This preponderating 
self-assertion among our executants when engaged in performing the 
works of great masters is becoming intolerable. We can only ikea 
Herr Rubinstein’s cadenzas, thus impeding the course of Beethoven’s 
ethereally beautiful concerto, to Bottom, among the Fairies. 
Later on in the programme Herr Rubinstein gave one of 
Schubert’s ‘‘Soirées de Vienne,” disarranged by Liszt ; a charming 
romance of his own, played to absolute perfection ; and the most 
familiar polonaise of Chopin, the rendering of which last, for the 
most part, was little better than a caricature. Why, for example, the 
hands of the pianist should be lifted above his head, only to fall down 
upon a succession of chords that any school-girl might strike without 
moving her fingers from the key-board, escapes our comprehension. 
It may be what is of late the fashion to designate as ‘‘ higher 
development ;” to us it seems ncthing but superfluous gesticulation, 
unworthy one gifted with such wonderful mechanical power as Herr 
Rubinstein possesses. It pained us to witness it, if only because 
the chords thus struck had not half the sonority which a more 
legitimate, if less showy, process might have given. Probably some 
may think that Herr Rubinstein was achieving a feat of extraordinary 
difficulty ; but those more-familiar with the matter were perfectly 
aware that he was doing nothing in particular. The other pieces by 
Herr Rubinstein contained in the programme were a duet from his 
apocryphal opera, Die Maccabder, admirably sung by Mdme Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Herr Henschel, and the et music from his 
Feramors, which had already been heard at the Crystal Palace. 
Mr Manns conducted the orchestra in Beethoven’s concerto. The 
applause bestowed upon Herr Rubinstein was frequent and 
unanimous, 

—e 


The Explanation. 
(From the “ Sporting Times.”) 

The most utter piece of cadishness we have seen for many a long 
day is some poetry signed ‘‘ Alfred Tennyson,” and addressed to 
Victor Hugo, apparently eulogising the latter for having asked his 
son to dinner as a representative of young England! This astound- 
in ae appeared as far back as the Nineteenth Century. 

We should very much like an explanation of this ‘‘ Explanation.” 
—®Dtto Beard.) 





Stanjas to an Mdiot.* 


If you jump in the river 
And once ’gin to shiver 
You'll never diskiver 
The source of the river 
If you jump in the lake 
You’re only a cake 
Some remarkable fish 
Of you’ll make a dish 
If you jump in the sea 
No whitebait you'll see 
If you jump into “ Ocean’ 
That’s Rubinstein’s notion 
To be always at par 
Just stay where you are 
If you swam in a pool 
They'd say you were cool 
Sit still on your stool 
You precious old fool 

THarpinger of Clapping. 

Benwell’s Head, June 8, 
* Copyright, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL, 
REGENT STREET anp PICCADILLY. 


MR CHARLES HALLE’S 
Pianoforte Recitals. 


i R CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce that 
his SEVENTEENTH Series of PIANOFORTE RECITALS will take place 
on the following Afternoons :— 


Fripay, June 15; Sarurpay, June 23, 


SEVENTH RECITAL. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 15, 1877. 


Programme. 

TRIO, in G minor, Op. 110, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 

—Mr CHARLES HALLE, Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA, and Herr 

Franz NERUDA... ame an wd ee se ag ... Schumann, 
SONATA, in F sharp minor, Op. 2, for pianoforte alone (first 

time)—Mr OHARLES HALLe... - oe me ae ... Brahms, 
SONATA, in A major, for pianoforte and violin—Mr CHARLES 

HALLE and Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA _... sel ase ... Bach. 
VARIATIONS, in G, on ‘Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu,” for 

pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Mr OHARLES HALLE, 

Mdme NoRMAN-NERUDA, and Herr FRaNz NERUDA... ... Beethoven, 





PRICES OF ADMISSION. 

Single Tickets. 
Sofa Stalls, numbered and reserved ; £0 7 0 
Balcony ... x nee oes ses 
Area 


03 0 
Subscriptions received at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street ; Mitchell’s, 33, 
Old Bond Street; Ollivier’s, 38, Old Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, 
Cheapside; Hays’, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, 
Piccadilly ; and by Mr CHARLES HALLE, 11, Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr Squirt.—The words of ‘‘Sally in our alley” are silly-sally 
at the best. After all, there are but two nostrums—‘“‘lodomy and 
calomy.” It is evident that Doctor Squirt is not well up in his 
Watty Scott (bless him !—as ‘‘G” says, whenever Schubert’s name is 
mentioned).—@. Queer. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica Wortpis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 


Che Musical World, 
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Music at the University of Cambridge. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.’’) 


‘IR,—You published in your impression of 26th May the Report 
of a Syndicate appointed by the University to deal with this 
question, which Report the Senate was invited to discuss in the 
Arts School on Saturday, 19th May. Last Saturday you published 
the report of that discussion. Ly some strange technical inconsist- 
ency, which I hope the Senate may take an early opportunity of 
rectifying, Professor Macfarren, the head of the University Faculty 
of Music, is not a member of the Senate, and could not in conse- 
quence be present at the discussion of a Report which bears his 
signature. Thisis the more to be regretted, as it appears that he took 
exception to one paragraph, and had therefore a peculiar interest 
in its discussion. I believe, however, that his objections to the 
paragraph in question had been fully stated at the various meet- 
ings of the Syndicate, and to atone for the want of his ‘bodily 
presence” in the Arts School, and of his “speech,” which is by 





no means “ contemptible,” the Senate were made fully acquainted 
with his views by means of a “letter” read to tlem at the 
discussion, and subsequently printed in the official journal of the 
University. I am far from saying that his “letter” was not 
“powerful,” but it has apparently had no effect, for though the 
Senate had full ten days to ponder it, they nevertheless adopted 
the Report without a single dissentient voice. I cannot help 
thinking that there was a good deal in the criticisms which 
Professor Macfarren’s letter evoked from other members of the 
Senate to the effect that its arguments, however powerful, were 
somewhat beside the mark and due to an incomplete apprehension 
of the cogency and drift of academical formula, and of what 
would be the practical results of the paragraph he took exception 
to. I turn, however, to the general aspect of the question, which 
will have much greater interest for your readers than the technical 
logomachies of the Arts’ School, and which I feel convinced has 
an importance as regards the national development of music 
second to nothing that has happened in England since the institu- 
tion of the Royal Academy of Music. 

Your readers are probably aware that always at the University 
of Dublin, and within this year at the Universities of Oxford and 
London, measures have been taken for restricting the musical 
degree to candidates who can give proof of knowing something 
more than their professional gamut, in fact, of ing that 
ordinary amount of scholarship and general culture which every 
educated gentleman is supposed to possess, whatever the ‘special 
attainments by which he may be discriminated from among his 
fellows. That the University of Cambridge should have followed 
suit in this matter was, of course, inevitable, but they have done 
far more than this. 

The main object of the reforms proposed by the Syndicate, and 
now passed into law by the Senate, seems, as I read them, to have 
been to preclude the Musical Faculty from being any longer a sort 
of exoteric auxiliary, or, if I may borrow an academic phrase, an 
‘‘ unattached ” Faculty, and to constitute it a real aa integral 
part of the academic system, just as the Arts (ce, the Classical 
and Mathematical) Faculty and the sister Faculties of Law, 
Theology, and Medicine are. These proposals include the usual 
apparatus of Boards of Studies, Examination Boards, &c., the 
seed, I may presume, from which further developments are to 
grow, and the whole musical plant be gradually cultivated into its 
full academic proportions, It is quite clear, too, that whilst the 
University is thus boldly asserting before the world that music is 
a science, or art—whichever we may call it—fit to hold its own 
against any other included in the University curriculum, and the 
profession of which,in however humble or subordinate a manner, is 
as worthy of an educated gentleman as to be a clergyman, a 
barrister, or a physician—it is also determined to adopt a far 
higher standard of musical culture than that usually accepted. 
By the introduction of acoustics, as treated we presume by Helm- 
holtz and other great Physicists of the day, it proclaims its 
intention of raising music from the ranks of empiricism into 
that of pure science, and giving musical study that basis of solid 
law which it so much needs, and which it is the peculiar function, 
as well as honour, of a University to give to it. I believe that in 
this step Cambridge has been already anticipated by London. 
But the older University has taken a step beyond, the importance 
of which it is impossible to overestimate. In order to obtain the 
ordinary Degree of B.A. at Cambridge, a candidate has to pass, 
at two stages of his career, two examinations in classics and 
mathematics, of different standards, Having passed these he can, 
at the end of his three years’ residence, choose to be examined in 
some “ special” subject, on satisfying in which he receives his 
degree. These “special” subjects have hitherto been Theology, 
Law, History, Political Economy, and one or two of the Natural 
Sciences. The University now adds to these Music—meaning 
thereby an examination in Acoustics, Harmony, and Counter- 
point, in which I presume the same standard will be required as 
that demanded in the other “specials.” 

Those who have watched the recent development of the University 
Musical Society, and who know, as I have reason to know, that at 
the leading college, I mean Trinity, an average of one under- 
graduate in every five has a piano in his rooms, will feel sure that 
there is an immense amount of musical dilettanteism in the place 
which only needs the stimulus and guidance of direct lemic 
sanction to be converted into sound and beneficial musical study. 
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When it is added that the public schools are bound in this, as in 
allother educational matters, to take their cue from the Universities, 
the importance of this extremely bold reform initiated by the 
Senate of Cambridge will be at once recognised. Like the god 
Janus, it looks two ways. Turning to the musical profession, it 
says, “We wish to see you recognised as in every sense a 
liberal profession, by encouraging our undergraduates to join 
your ranks ;” turning to the ordinary young English gentleman, 
it says, “Let us have an end of all musical tinkling and potter- 
ing; add to your other learning and accomplishments music if 
you will, but let it be music in a form the mere learning of 
which will be an important aid to mental culture, and the 
possession of which when learnt will be for all your life long a 
source of keen intellectual and scientific as well as mere 
esthetic enjoyment to you.” 

I hail these proposals with unmixed satisfaction, and, as I 
said before, can hardly conceive an event calculated to exercise 
a greater influence on the national development of music than 
their acceptance by the Senate of the University of Cambridge. — 

Your obedient servant, Proteus. 


—_—o——_. 


Aubinstein. 
(T'o the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 

Smrrau,—The day after Herr Anton Rubinstein 
had pocketed the last pile of bank notes English, 
he quitted London for Peterhoff, without even 
playing one solo at the Musical Union of Professor 
Ella, who was his making in this stupidly foreign- 
ridden country. “Cherubino,” in the Figaro, 
who seems to know everything about everybody 
in the artistic world, states that Rubinstein has 
cleared between £8,000 and £9,000 by his per- 
formances since he (Rubinstein—not “ Cheru- 
a bino”) arrived in England. This only shows that, 
in matters connected with art, for one wise person out of ten 
there are nine noodles (the opinion of Protagoras and Anaximenes). 
I attended every performance, Sirrah, although Mr F. C. Burnand 
was so absorbed in Wagner that he could not find leisure for one. 
I, Sirrah, attended these performances, and must confess that I 
never listened to such a hotch-potch. The only things Herr 
Rubinstein played to perfection were some small pieces by himself, 
and occasional tid-bits by Chopin, Liszt, and Co. The talk 
about his Mozart’s Rondo in A minor is simply moonshine. Any 
intelligent student could play it just as well. As for Beethoven— 
by Jingo! If Beethoven had been alive, and not deaf, he would 
have dragged Herr Rubinstein by main force from the platform. 
I am glad to see, by your cartoons, that Arthur Chappell thinks 
he would not do—or rather would do—for the Pops. “ By Jove!” 
—as “(. G.,” of the Palace (by permission of “A, M.,” “E. P.” 
Tchaikowski, and “C. H. H. P.”), would say—it is a good thing 
that Rubinstein never smote a Broadwood in St James’s Hall! 
Talk about progress of musical taste among us! Hew Cauda! 
as Petronius Arbiter—a famous “ Arbiter,” if he had not had to 
arbitrate for that scoundrel, Nero, with whom I and Professor 
Porson used to get so drunk that we exclaimed, “‘Confound the 
nature of things!” before we were born (and we flourished a cen- 
tury apart) would exclaim.* “ Heucauda!” indeed. As well cry, 
“ Cave canem !” 

Twenty years ago—that is, fifteen years after the late Charles 
Filtsch showed him how he oughi to play, but couldn’t—Anton 
Rubinstein performed, in London, almost the identical pieces (I 
am not alluding to his own music, with which I could well dispense) 
he has been performing in London this season. He has a limited 
repertory, and cannot go beyond it. He would no more play 
the B flat, 106, of Beethoven, which (pace Académus) was first 





publicly essayed, even in Germany, by Arabella Goddard, in her 
nice little teens,* than he would ride with the incomparable Mr 
Burnand to Khiva. In fact, he plays the same things over and 
over again, and, among others, that poor travesty of the march 
from Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens, which, though he wrote it 
himself, he has never been able to execute correctly. 

Here is a telegram just received from an Amateur Maniac, who 
resides temporarily at Bayreuth, and bays the moon at the Asylum 
opposite the Theatre :— 


‘‘Horriep Norges py a Lunatic.” 

“In respect of needless diffusiveness Rubinstein exceeds almost any 
known composer. Symphony (like ‘* Ocean” )—If no more (say) why 
so much? Why so long in saying? Has not the melody and fancy of 
Schubert (also diffuse but charmingly diffuse). Symphony long as 
No. 9—sole resemblance—some of it (trio and scherzo) childish—much 
of it bombastic and empty. Finale incoherent and involved, like fly in 
spider's web. Threatens (100th time) to abandon publie playing, and 
devote himself to composition. Sorry for it; because with all his 
exaggerations, Anton, Esq. is much better pianist than composer. ‘‘ Ne 
sutor,” &c. Why should R., an inspired virtuoso and conductor, 
throw himself into convulsions in Chopin’s Polonaise and Scherzo ? 
Without book—vamping—August Manns nowhere. ‘‘ Earl King”’ 
(Liszt )—piece itself little short of ludicrous, like all Lis2t’s ‘ Tran- 
scriptions.’ Poor Schubert!” 

The foregoing may seem incongruous, but it has a dramatico- 
symphonico-oceanic meaning, though it proceeds from the hurried 
pen of a harvest-moon-baying lunatic. That lunatic, if dis- 
deranged, might strike out a plot equal to any of Scribe’s grand 
operas. Yet, on reflecting that while Anton Rubinstein, who has 
existed for a quarter of a century, should go away (“ Cherubino,” 
who knows everything, to witness) with from £8,000 to £9,000, 
and that an intellectual giant like Richard Wagner should leave 
our shores (vid Flushing, though not flush) just as empty-pocketed 
as he came, causes one to think that something must be wrong 
somehow. Yours, An English Wusician. 

Clarendon Hotel, Birmingham. 


SB Query. 
To Sir Flamborough Head. 

AN any one, my singular good Sir Flamborough, 
explain to me, why, in the Temple of Beethoven, 
near Penge, the Bessarabian massacre of the G 
concerto was applauded on Monday, the 4th of 
June? If “Arabella” had played it so, Mr 
Gladstone would have been down upon her. 
Pray set this matter right, my singular good Sir 

; Flamborough, or, for Stonehenge, I must hence- 
forth read Stonepenge. What with the Erard piano and the August 
orchestra, dear old ‘Ludwig van B” would scarcely have recognised 
his own work. Yours in Schubert, without Liszt shoes, 

Petipace of CHinchelsea, 


Qe 


MDLLE TIETJENS. 

The public and her many friends will rejoice to learn that Madlle 
Tietjens has now, in the judgment of her physicians, passed “‘ out of 
danger,” and that her progress towards recovery is most reassuring. 
In obedience to Her Majesty’s repeated order for the last news, 
the following certificate was telegraphed to Balmoral Castle on 
Saturday evening: ‘‘ Mdlle Tietjens has been relieved of all the more 
urgent symptoms under which she was suffering, and may now be 
considered as ‘ out of danger.’—T. Spencer Wells, F.R.C.S. ; Horace 
T. Howell, F.R.C.S. Saturday, June 2.” 








Proressor MAcFarRen’s new cantata, The Lady of the Lake, 
is to be produced, November next, at the opening of the new 
hall in Glasgow, under the superintendence of its composer. By 
those who have had the good fortune to make acquaintance with 
it, the new work of our great musician is highly spoken of. 





* An involved sentence, I admit, 





* See Rellstab, and hold your tongue, Académus, 
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Outside Colney Hutch. 


Proressor Loncrars.—Been to Crystal Palace ? 
Dr CuIpLey Prppinc.—Yaas! 

Proressor Lonczars.—Heard Dramatic Symphony ? 
Dr Cuip.ey Prpprnc.—Yaas ! 

Proressor Loncears.—Like it ? 

Dr Cuipiey Pippinc.—Naw ! 

Proressor LoncEArs.—Gotter !—— 

Dr CuHIpLey Pippinc.—Gotterdim ! !—— 
Proressor LoncEARS.—Gotterdimmer ! ! !—— 
Dr Curpiey Prippine.—Gétternammerung !!! ! 
Proressor LoncEARS.—No such luck. 


Dr Cuipiey Prppinc.—Demnition ! [Exeunt to Hatch. 


SO 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


MpMe ARABELLA Gopparp has been giving “ recitals,” with 
brilliant success, at Jersey and Guernsey. May heaven prosper 
her! She is one of the few that remain to us who persistently 
advocate the cause of genuine art—and she has the genius to do 
that effectually. May her fingers (they could hardly be tinier) 
never be less! Que le bon Dieu la benisse! She is a doughty 
champion. 





Herr Ricwarp WAGNER 
left London for Ems, on Mon- 
day afternoon, with his pockets 
empty. Herr Anton Rubinstein 
left on Tuesday, for Peterhoff, 
with his pockets full. Compare 
the skulls (not sculls), Rubin- 
stein is sublime, without 
whiskers; Wagner is melan- 
choly, without a white waistcoat. 
Rubinstein is the fiercest giant 
we ever fought withal, except 
one in Walhalla (who had a 
magic “ Ring”); but Rubin- 

stein was fiercer. For more, cousult your portheuffer (registered). 





CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Miss Kate WestRoP gave an evening concert at the Royal 
Academy Rooms on Thursday last. A numerous audience testified 
both to the esteem in which the fair bénéficiaire is held by her 
friends and the * ews. and to the varied attractions of the pro- 
gramme. Miss Westrop’s abilities are well known and appreciated, 
and her playing on Thursday fully confirmed the opinion that she 
is a painstaking and most meritorious performer, eschewing all the 
sensational clap-trap so much in vogue just now, and, as the worthy 
daughter of so worthy a father, doing really good work unob- 
trusively and earnestly ; with what success was fully shown in the 
hearty greeting and applause bestowed upon her by an audience 
numbering amongst it evidently a large proportion of past and 
mga pupils sa 4 personal friends. We have not space to enter at 
ength into the details of the performance. Miss Westrop played 
Schumann’s Novelette, No. 1, with her accustomed brilliancy and 
care, receiving a flattering re-call, which compelled her to ag Aa 
She also joined Messrs Ries and Daubert in a Trio by Haydn, 
and the same performers (with the addition of Mr Zerbini) ina 
Quartet by Mr H. Westrop, which won a most hearty reception, 
both on account of its intrinsic merit and the excellence of the inter- 
a ey ‘* Duo Brillante,” for the pianoforte, was performed by 

r C, E. Stephens and Miss Westrop with really brilliant effect. 
The motif of the first movement suggested a waltz; the second, 
an organ voluntary; the third, a galop. Mdlles Friedlander and 
Redeker gave some duets by Rubinstein charmingly ; Messrs W. 
Shakespeare and H. Pyatt sang with their usual success; and the 
four joined in a capital performance of Brahms’ “ Liebeslieder 
Waltzer,” one of the great treats of the evening. Mr C, E. 
Stephens played the accompaniments with rare ability. 

egihaialinitaes 
PROVINCIAL. 

BiackProot.—Under the patronage of the Mayor, a concert was 
given in the Assembly Rooms, Professor Macfarren’s Mayday 
constituted the first part of the programme. The second part was 
miscellaneous. Miss Carina Clelland and Mr Pearson, of Manchester 
Cathedral, were the principal vocalists. The band and chorus were 
under the conductorship of Mr Borowski. 

salicgeb ls 
MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The Salut at St Nicholas’ Church was exceptionally good on 
Sunday, May 27th. After a Cantique by the chorus, under the 
able direction of M. Taranne, maitre de chapelle, a solo, “ Ecce 
panis,” by Zingarelli, trio, “ Ave Maria,” Handel’s “ Hallelujah” 
chorus, “ Inflammatus” (Rossini), and a “ Tantum ergo” (Hury), 
were gone through. In the “ Ave” I would specially mention the 

erformance of piano, organ, violin, and violoncello, Miss Cecilia 
‘eene, Mdme Mory, Descostes, and Pellereau being the accom- 
panists. The singing of M. Condette, especially in Gounod’s 
“ Ave Maria” was excellent, as was Mdlle Dubois in Rossini’s 
“ Tnflammatus.” Miss Cecilia Keene presided at the vine, 


June 5th. 





| Sonnet to John D**t*s. 
I would I knew thee better, John, 
I would I knew thee better ; 
For then to thee I’d gpeak, dear John, 
I would not write a letter. 


Why scathe me with thy frown, dear John ? 
Why scathe me with thy frown ? : 
Dil meet thee in the country, John, 
Or meet thee in the town, 


But write and say and name the day, 
* * * * * . 
John, now I know thee better ! 


Thou didst not pay the bill until 
I wrote thee, John, a letter. 





Bardorut, 
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(From ‘‘ Punch.”) 
Diary of my ride to Ahiba. 
(Forwarded as usual by Private Wire.) 

3 p.m.—They are gaining on us! Their notes since their awful 
repast are quite changed. can detect in their howls the notes of 
the various compositions they have swallowed. Above all, I hear 
the highest note (by two wolves in unison) of the ‘Suoni la 
Tromba!” ... 1 shall write an opera if I ever get out of this 
sleigh alive! . . . It will be Mazeppa/ and in one act a panorama 
of his wild career, with such orchestration for the wolves as the 
world has never heard. Early application from music publishers 
necessary. . . . Cry from the Boy in the rumble... . “Oh!” It 
is a cry of agony. . . . A wolf, in advance of the rest, has come up 
with him. The Boy, overdosed with buns, was asleep as he sat 
leaning forward with his head on the hood. Like Achilles, here was 
one vulnerable point. The wolf saw it! ... 

Halt !—for one instant. Unfair Circassian fainting, Sleigh-driver 
invisible in his capes. The boot suddenly opens. Pig out furious ; 
flies at wolf. Wolf, a young one, astonished at Pig—never seen a 
pig before. Deadly encounter. Wolf floored. Triumph. Dance 
of everybody in the snow. Fireworks, Wickski for Pig. Wickski all 
round. Onward! ... Wolves eat their companion. . . . Another 
respite. 

5.30.—Donkey and horse dead beat. If they stop we are lost. 
They are panting, lame, limping !! Ha! The private telegraph wire 
with battery! Attach it to horse and donkey. Wire in! Work 
the battery. Send startling messages to both of them. On they go 
by electricity! Steam surpassed!!! Saved! Saved !——for the 
present. 

8,—Dinner-time. Still flying onwards. Wolves distanced. 
The towers of the old cathedral of St Vitus within four miles! ! 

8.15.—Horror! Wire broken connecting horse and donkey. 
Donkey drops down dead. On examination we find that he has been 
defunct for some hours past, but his muscular power has been kept 
in action by the electricity. We leave him for the wolves. On 
again! On further examination I ascertain, having been something 
of a Vet. in my time, that the horse also has been dead some 
hours ; but the electric current is still passing through the wire 
to him, and so the muscular action is kept up. This gives the 
lie to the old Russian proverb about ‘‘ no use trying to drive a dead 
horse.” Iam doing so, and we could win a Derby like this. What 
a subject for a legendary poem! The Flying Phantom on the Dead 
Horse! I must send it to Wagner. He would have preferred it to 
the Flying Dutchman. (I make this note in my diary with my hands 
frozen as we gallop onward in the moonlight). 

10.—Night. Moon shining. Battery getting weaker and weaker. 
Horse consequently more and more feeble. Wolves gaining on us. 
Now—how about throwing over the children as they did in the 
story? The Fair Circassian suggests giving Pig to the Wolves. 
I open the boot. Pig has overheard us. He has the letters of 
the alphabet before him, and has spelt out ‘‘No, please don’t!” 
Touching scene. Reminds me of Arthur and Hubert in the tower— 
Arthur by Learned Pig), Hubert (by myself). This will be a good 
interlude when the circus is once started. Would tell in the season 
at Egyptian Hall. Music. ‘‘ Woodman spare that Pig/!”... 
Wolves on us, . . . The towers of Gladitzova in sight... . 
Electricity stopping. Horse dropping. . . . Children must be thrown 
over, or the Dateir Circassian,. . . . Begin with Sleigh-driver’s 
Boy. . . . Sleigh-driver’s Boy suggests beginning with Sleigh-driver. 
. . « The wolves are within 200 yards of us. . . . It must be done. 
. . . The Sleigh-driver has five capes, a thick fur coat, and a whip 
. . . With the whip he can defend himself, and the wolves will bea 
long time before they get through his capes, his boots, and at him. 
. . « Wolves within 100 yards... . Onewild cry... . Aatruggle. 
é ote "Tis done!!! vee 

e o 


Ha! 


Gladitzova at last! At the gate of the town the electric battery 
bursts, The faithful circus horse drops. Alas! poor Black Bess! 
Thou wert a gay lass! Better mare was never foaled! Ah! what 
a chance I’ve Tost in not being able to play Dick Turpin’s Ride to 
Khiva!/ Well, well, thou wert eighteenpence an hour, and the 
contract was, distinctly, from London to Khiva. Thy master will 
lose his money, for thou, O gallant mare, hast broken the contract, 
and my heart! Qui facit per alium facit per se, and I do not pay 
thine owner, my sweet Black Bess! Peace to thy manes!—I mean 
thy mane, for thou hadst but one. 

And the Sleigh-driver ! He was to have reported himself to the 
livery stable at Gladitzova—but he cannot do so now. Poor fellow ! 
I was to have paid and discharged him at Khiva, and here we are at 
Gladitzova, only a few miles from our ultimate destination, and he 
has broken his engagement through being eaten by the wolves, and 








T have therefore no one to pay. Such is life! I explained all this to 
the livery stable-keeper here, who is in correspondence with my 
Sleigh-owner at St Petersburg. We shall only stop here a night 
just to give one performance with the Learned Pig, the Hairless 
Circassian, and Our Boys, for the benefit of the Wanderers’ Home. 
Then on to Khiva. We expect to be at Khiva early to-morrow. 

My beard and moustache are still in icicles. On applying hot 
water to my face, it caused my head to swell out suddenly to the 
size of a pantomime mask. ‘This will be useful in the circus enter- 
tainment, but I can’t go out till night time. However, it’s good for 
business. The hair of Our Boys is quite white by now. They are 
premature old men. Ah me! a thing to shudder at, not tosee. On 
to Khiva. Where’s cheque? 

* * * * « « * * 

I have just walked round the ramparts. In the distance I can 
see Khiva. It is within a walk. But lam bound to ride—not walk 
—to Khiva, and I am a man of my word. 

(70 be continued.) 


—_(I--———— 


Co F. €. Burnand, Esq. 


Srr,—‘‘Steadily and quietly” (says the Rev. Mr Haweis— 
speaking of Rheingold) ‘‘ the simple subject is worked up until the 
whole band seems one vast volume of water, welling and ripplin 
until the soul seems to swoon away out of real life.” Add coda, an 
oblige, once in a way, yours for the future, 

George Grief (.D.) 


P.S.—The old motto, I need not tell you, runs thus : 
‘* In all und jeder zit, 
Verkniipft sich Lust und Leid : 
Bleibt fromm in Lust, und seid 
Dem Leid mit muth bereit.” 
So you see what Alexander ab Alexandro says (although he differs 
a little from Dionysius of Halicarnassus) is more or less ept. You 
will easily apprehend the connection. Be merry when you can— 
but never surreptitiously. . 


—o—— 


Musical Copyrights. 

S1r,—In an article in the Musical Times for May, on the subject 
of musical copyright, the writer gravely suggests that ‘‘If it be 
enacted that every musical composition shall bear on its title-page 
not only the name and address of the holder of the copy- 
right, but also the name and address of the holder of the performing 
right, all cause of complaint will disappear.” It is surprising that 
such periodicals as the Pall Mall Gazette and the Musical Times 
should issue leading articles on a subject of which the writers 
evidently have a very superficial knowledge. It is apparent that 
the ownerships in the various rights are ehangeable by death and by 
assignment, and are frequently in dispute, and it would, therefore, 
be manifestly unfair to compel publishers to advertise the rights or 
interests of others; but the publishers should be compelled to 
notify on the title-page of the music they sell what rights, if any, 
are reserved. They know what rights they have purchased and 
what rights they can sell. To illustrate the difficulties attending 
the adoption of the Musical Times’ suggestion, I will take Balfe’s 
Bohemian Girl and Wallace’s Maritana. In an issue of the Hra, 
during the last month, Mr W. 8. Johnson advertises that he is the 
‘sole proprietor of the copyright of the librettos and words only,” 
of the above operas and about thirty others, and that “‘any person 
printing, publishing, and selling any of them without his sanction 
is guilty of infringement.” In the same issue of the Hra, Mr J. 
Palgrave Simpson, Secretary of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, 
advertises that ‘the music of the Bohemian Girl and the words of 
Maritana are the exclusive property of the Dramatic Authors 
Society.” Mr Harry Wall advertises that the Bohemian Girl words, 
and Maritana (words of songs), ‘Scenes that are brightest” and “‘In 
happy moments,” and the entire Maritana music, are under the 
control of ‘‘The Performing Right Protection Office.” Here we 
have three adverse claimants of the words in Maritana. In the 
Bra of the 3rd inst, Mr H. Wall, in an advertisement, gives notice 
that Mr Frank Bodda has agreed to sell, and he (Harry Wall) has 
agreed to purchase all his (Mr Bodda’s) rights in certaia operas, in- 
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cluding the Bohemian Girl and Maritana, Mr and Madame Frank 
Bodda, in the same impression of the Hra, announce that Mr Harry 
Wall is no longer their agent, and that all future communications 
respecting fees for operas, &c., should be made to their solicitor. 
What with the owner of the words, the owner of the music, the 
owner of the right of performance, and the publisher not intimating 
on his publications what rights are reserved, or are not in his 
possession, Mr Wall has found a trap of which the public are the 
victims. Itis quite proper that the owners of the various rights 
should be paid, and I do not see how they are to be blamed for 
looking after their own interests ; but it is not right that the public 
should be misled by the publishers. If, at the conclusion of the 
labours of the Copyright Commission, it should appear that no plan 
has been formed to protect the musical public from the music 
publishers and the sharp practice of Mr Harry Wall, the only course 
left will be to petition Parliament and prevail on some lawyer in the 
House of Commons to frame a bill compelling publishers to notify 
on the title-page of their publications what-rights are reserved.— 
J. CLELLAND. 


[We think the suggestion of the writer in the Musical Times 
admirable, and answering all purposes.—D. Jp. | 


— (1) -— 
STILL HARPING ON BLACKIE. 
(From the *' Edinburgh Courant.’’) 


A curious result of the most successful University concert ever 
given by Scottish students, with so attractive a programme as to 
cause the audience to seem to wish to hear every piece twice over, 
has been a series of letters in a contemporary, the general tone of 
which is cavil and complaint. Their grievance is simply that the 
programme contained none of our native melodies, which, as has 
been frequently pointed out, in the long absence of artistic culture, 
and consequently of composers in this country, have sprung up by a 
sort of spontaneous growth, and being often associated with stirring 
and patriotic words, have come to be accepted as the ne plus ultra of 
song by a certain class of people, who, having a little and therefore a 
dangerous knowledge of music, like it as bracing their particular 
nerves. It may be they have heard little else musical, and a 
preference for this particular phase of music nourishes a selfish and 
narrow-minded theory, which they on all possible occasions bring 
forward, of exclusive and almost aggressive nationality. They hold 
that music evolved in our native land should necessarily have some 
very distinctive features or mannerisms, reflecting characteristics, 
peculiarities, perhaps eccentricities of our people, and that unless it 
has such individualities—which musicians tell us can be to a great 
extent secured by the adoption of a certain marked rhythm, and of a 
certain antique scale—native music is considered by them less 
beautiful and excellent than the compositions of masters who have 
stood out as great lights, and who have been accepted as consum- 
mate, not by a small community of “‘ patriots” in a small portion of 
a kingdom, but by the whole musical world. 

As no instrumental or, as our German friends would say, ‘ abso- 
lute” music can be said to exist in Scotland, her music is at once 
reduced to that portion of it which, often with such grace, becomes 
a handmaid to poetry—is reduced, in fact, to mixed art. In order 
for such vocal music to be Scotch, must the words, the melody, and 
the harmony, be the work of Scotchmen born and bred in the 
country, with no drop of ‘‘ foreign” blood in their veins? Clearly 
not, as in some of our best Scotch songs one or more of these three 
elements have been supplied out of Scotland. Or, to be genuine, 
must they be of a certain antiquity, and in the usual scale of the 
national instrument—one of five notes, often more or less out of 
tune? This is disproved by some of the most familiar of our airs 
being of quite modern origin. Or is a certain style necessary for 
‘*Scotch music?” If so, we suppose that, for instance, an oratorio, 
opera, symphony, or overture composed by a thoroughbred Scotch- 
man, and in Scotland, could not be accepted as Scottish music, 
unless a pibroch, strathsprey, lament, or national air—with bagpipe 
accompaniment—formed the basis. 

Taking it for granted that the Scottish music desired, as a matter 
of course, by some people in every programme of a students’ 
concert here means our national airs, it may be asked 
whether at a high class concert at which the instrumental 
music is by great composers, and the choral portion of a kind 


probably requiring months of preparation, national melody has | 


a special place and claim? It seems that such melody would ob- 
viously require to be harmonised for a chorus of men’s voices, of 





which the University Choral Association consists, as was pointed 
out in a sensible letter to our contemporary. A choral body has, we 
suppose, for its main object the acquirement of part-singing, or 
singing in harmony. It has been affirmed, and experience confirms 
the opinion, that our melodies do not, as a general rule, gain by 
harmonisation for male voices; but leaving this point for musical 
men to decide, we would ask whether Scotch students are in special 
need of instruction in music which most of us have heard from our 
childhood, and which many students can already sing—music which, 
as has been pointed out, can be sung by a person (for instance, Pro- 
fessor Blackie) with a good ear, and thorough appreciation of the 
words, without a knowledge of that kind of music for which study 
and ‘‘education ” are necessary, as in the case of singing in ; 
To give national airs at any concert here would surely be ‘‘ carrying 
coals to Newcastle.” 

In the correspondence referred to—‘‘ Musical Education, the 
Students’ Concert ”’—gross injustice is done to those responsible for 
the choral training of our students, as it wo .d seem an insinuation 
that such training is not satisfactory. In referring to the 
concert, the Professor of Greek himself could not withhold his 
expression of pleasure at its rare excellence, and no one who heard 
those 200 fine young fellows, of whose performance both the Univer- 
sity and the country might be proud, could be otherwise than 
pleased. And it was not generous to set up an outcry on account of 
a supposed ‘‘omission” in order to mount a favourite hobby, and 
wage war against ‘‘ West Endism,” “ foreign affectation,” and other 
such party words of an exclusive nationalist. Professor Blackie is’ 
evidently anxious to make it appear as if it were his duty to stir up 
this ‘‘much ado about nothing” on the disastrous ‘‘ omission ” 
which has occurred, and is desirous wholly to disclaim the most 
remote intention of mixing up in the matter his colleague at the 
head of musical affairs. But in his last letter he seems rather dis- 
ingenuously to try and shift an inevitable consequence of his inter- 
ference to the shoulders of others. ‘‘''wo members of the Musical 
Society’s committee” having effectively answered the twelve 
fantastic questions to which Pickens Blackie demanded a reply, 
concluded their letter with the following tu quoque :-—‘‘ Is Professor 
Blackie or Sir Herbert Oakeley the more competent judge as to 
what music is suitable for students” of any University? Ignoring 
the obvious fact of his colleague being responsible for the concert, 
and forgetting that he had introduced Sir Herbert’s name, the Pro- 
fessor of Greek writes :—‘‘ What title my anonymous confuter had 
to drag Sir Herbert into the matter I do not know.” This may be 
an audacious but not a dignified way of backing out of personalities 
self-introduced. Notwithstanding the hubbub which has been raised 
about his ears, Sir Herbert Oakeley may rest assured that in his 
direction of our University concerts, he has the confidence of the 
public, and, what he probably cares more for, also of his student 
chorus, whose prolonged and ringing cheers after the last concert 
proved the esteem in which he is held. 


—— 0——_ 


One Hundred Pounds Reourd for x Mleaning. 
(Lines for Music. ) 
ERE is the voman vot wowed she vould be 
That voman I vanted—a hard-vorking she? 
Vere are the wictims she said she’d throw 
ower, 
Ven vonce ve took shipping from Calais to 
Dower ? 
From Dower to Calais, you'll see I just mean, 
But that is no reason her conduct to screen ; 
Ven ve landed at Calais there vas such a 
haul! 
low natur ! it turned all my bile into gall. 
) (Gaul—pun registered. ) 
\ Drinkwater Hard. 
To Molloy, Esq. - 








At the last Philarmonic Concert the symphony was Spohr’s Weihe 
der Téne (‘Consecration of Sound”). Professor Macfarren’s ad- 
mirable violin concerto in G minor was splendidly played by Herr 
Ludwig Straus, 
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ADELINA (CATERINA) PATTI. 


The Etoile du Nord, with Mdme Adelina Patti as Caterina, is 
always a welcome incident of the season. The music in this opera 
is from beginning to end characteristic and melodious; and, 
notwithstanding the great length of the work, the attention is 
always kept alive. About Meyerbeer, however, it is unnecessary 
now-a-days to say anything. The Etoile du Nord is accepted as a 
genuine masterpiece by the world of connoisseurs. With equal 
unanimity has it been admitted that Mdme Adelina Patti is the 
Caterina of Caterinas. Could Meyerbeer have seen and heard her 
in the part he would have immediately set to work upon another 
opera in which she should conspicuously figure. Never was this 
highly gifted and accomplished artist in greater force than on 
Tuesday night. Her acting was irreproachable, and her singing 
to match. One might have been reminded of Shelley’s 
“Skylark,” which, 

“Tn profuse strains of unpremeditated art,” 
warbled so delightfully ; for to Adelina Patti song appears less 
an acquirement than a natural language. And yet what years of 
arduous study it must have taken to enable her to reach such 
absolute perfection !— Graphic. 





Deean. 


There was an old symphony, “ Ocean,” 
Which once made a sort of commotion ; 
If you said, “’Tis a pool,” 
Some one cried, “ You’re a fool— 
‘Tis writ on the title-page, ‘ Ocean.’” 





There was an old symphony, “ Ocean ; ” 
If any one wanted a potion, 
No matter how deep, 
To send him to sleep, 
He could hardly take better than “ Ocean.” 











—— ()—— 
WAIFS. 

Herr Richard Wagner’s two extra concerts in the Royal Albert 
Hall, though artistically unexceptionable, can hardly have been a 
pecuniary success. A large part of the delicious music from Siegfried 
was, for reasons unexplained, omitted from the programme of the 
last (on Tuesday evening)—much to the disappointment of those who 
are enthusiastic about the Ring des Nibelungen, of which Siegfried 
constitutes the third division. The great dramatic musician of ‘‘the 
Future” was received with such enthusiasm that he may console 
himself for any financial reverse, with the conviction that he is now 
recognised (in England at any rate) as a great dramatic musician of 
the Present.—G@raphic. 

Malle Bianchi is beyond comparison the best Prascovia we re- 
member, —Graphic. 

Mad. Annette Essipoff left New York, for England, on the 23rd 
ult. She will be right welcome to our inharmonious shores. 

(Communicated by a humourist).—Equally distasteful to a good 
actor as to a bon gourmand—‘‘A cold spec(kt)tator.” (S’elp me 
tater !|—T. Q.) 

Miss Edith Collens, the pianist, who played with so much success 
at the Alexandra Palace concert last Friday, is, we are informed, a 
pupil of Mr W. H. Holmes. 

Concerts are being given on Saturday evenings, at the West- 
minster Aquarium, in which some of the artists belonging to Her 
Majesty’s Theatre take part. At the concert on Saturday week 
the charming Mdlle Mila Rodani was one of the singers. 

‘Signor Ciampi ”’—says a contemporary—‘‘ may lay claim to the 
distinction of being the noisiest and most obtrusive Gritzenko 
since Lablache, for whom Meyerbeer, in a moment of weakness, 
stretched out an insignificant part into one of undue significance. 
But, then, Lablache could not only sing but act, as few others in 
his peculiar line were able to do.” Ciampi knows better. 

A Barcarolle for piano, by Richard Hoffman, is a pretty little 
salon piece, with the conventional arpeggios and runs; it is neatly 
written, not difficult, and will do for those who are in search of 
small pieces, not exactly operatic arrangements. We would have 
wished ¢ musician like Mr Hoffman to go a little more out of the 
beaten track of harmonies, and give the little work more character ; 
it is to popular teachers and those who can write well that we 
must look for propaganda of the better style of music, and Mr 
Hoffman is the man to do it.—New York Arcadian, 














Signor Valdini, who made his first appearance in England on 
Tuesday at M. Riviére’s Promenade Concerts, at the Queen’s Theatre, 
has lately been singing at Florence and Milan. 

THE Mozart Festivau at Satzpourc.—During the festival in 
honour of Mozart, which, under the direction of the International 
Mozart Society, is to take place in the latter part of July next at 
Salzbourg, the composer’s birthplace, several interesting relics of the 
great musician will be exhibited. One of the most important isa 
little garden house, which will be brought from Vienna, and in 
which Mozart wrote the Zauberflite. There is also an album con- 
taining portraits and autographs of celebrated poets, musicians, and 
critics living contemporaneously with Mozart. Although a large 
and valuable collection has already been made, it is hoped that 
before the opening of the Festival, and by the co-operation of the 
possessors of any such photographs or autograph writings, the 
number of these interesting documents will be increased. 

In the galleries of the Society of British Artists, the President and 
Council of the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, gave 
a conversazione, attended by a numerous company, including many 
persons of note. The custom of holding these evening assemblies in 
well-lighted rooms, specially constructed for the exhibition of 
pictures, is conducive to the end which the society professes to have 
in view. The saloons in Suffolk Street are adapted no less to 
chamber music than to the display of paintings, and the entertain- 
ment was successful in blending two arts with the conversation they 
permit, if not suggest. Under the direction of Mr Alfred Gilbert, a 
varied programme comprising vocal and instrumental morceaux, by 
Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Balfe, Doni- 
zetti, was performed, the executants being Miss Jessie Royd, Mdme 
Alba, Miss Heath, Miss M. Cronin, Mr Cecil Tovey, Mr Arthur 
Caryllon, and Herr Lutgen. This conversazione, the third of the 
society’s 19th season, passed off with more than ordinary success. 





Adbertisements. 
THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
his work has consequently come into general use as a 














soundness of his precepts ; 
manual of vocal instruction.”"— Daily News. 
VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK Mort, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and wate aes Lm ge and removing affections of 


ly STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 

acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all tt e 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, Is. Lid. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 











New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 

iz PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: DuNCAN Davison & 

Co,, 244, Regent Street, 
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IGNOR and the MDLLES BADIA have arrived in London 

for the Season. All communications for public or private Concerts, &c., 

to be addressed to 47, Upper Baker Street, Regent’s Park; or to the care of 
Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Me FREDERIC WOOD (Primo Tenore), of the Wilhelm) 
Concert Party, is at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, &c. 
Address, care of Messrs Hope & Essex, 6 and 7, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


MS ELENA NORTON, Soprano Vocalist (composer of 
“The Rose and the Ring”), is open for ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios, 
Concerts, Soirées, &c., &c. Address, care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W.; or to Mr D’Oyley Carte, 20, Charing Cross. 


DLLE IDA CORANT having returned to Town requests 

that all communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Opera or Concert 

be addressed to her Agent, Mr W. B. HEALEY, care of Messrs Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


you ERNST (Soprano) requests that all communications 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS be addressed to Mr W. B. HEALEY, care of 
Messrs Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


> 

R CHARLES ABERCROMBIE (Tenor), of St James's 

Hall and the Royal Aquarium Concerts, Gentleman of Her Majesty’s 

Chapel Ro: St James’s, requests that all applications for Terms and 

ONC AGEMENTS for Oratorio, Opera, or Concert, be addressed to Mr W. B. 

HEALEY (his Agent and Business Manager), care of Messrs Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W.; or the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 8.W. 


Me and MDME BODDA (late Miss Lovisa Prwe) beg to 


inform the Musical Profession and the — that Mr Harry WALL is no 
fees for operas, &e., 




















longer their agent, and all future co on 





ITALIAN SONGS BY G. MURATORI. 


‘“* PERCHE SOGNAR MIA BELLA” oo di F. are 
“TUTTO E TORMENTO” oe (Metastasio) 
“IL MESSAGIO oat SOSPIRI 74 (V. Meini) 


rano, = eatiaaas ‘e Tenori. 
“OH DEI, CHE DOLOE IN BETO,” pee Bope .  (Parolé di Metastasio) 


Londen: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW_ SONG BY F. SCHIRA, 
AFTER LONG YEARS.” OompassDtoF _ ... 


Also by the same Composer. 
“THE BIRD AND THE MAID.” sian CtoA 
“‘MOONBEAMS,” Oom EtoF 
“NO REST.” Compass D to G 
“ONLY APART.” Compass OtoF . 
= — ” in D (with Italian and English words). Compass “A to ¥ 

in E (with Italian words only). rages pa BtoG.. 
“ID MIO BEPPIN.” Compass D to E 
Post free at Half- pees. 


Lonpon: C, JEFFERYS, 67, BERNERS STREET, W. 


Gnglish Glee and Madrigal Writers. 


By W. A. BARRETT, Mus, Bac., Oxon., F.R.8.L., de. 


PRICE 25. 6d. 
W. REEVES, BOOKSELLER, 185, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 











areto be made to Messrs WALTER Janvis & TRIscorr, Solicitors, 22, 'y 


Lane, London, 


Me OSGOOD requests that all communications re- 
specting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts may 
be addressed to Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 








MME LOUISE GAGE (Contralto) is open to ENGAGE- 


MENTS for Oratorios, Concerts, og &e. 
GAGE, No. 17, Holland Road, Kensington, W 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 


ME GERARD COVENTRY is 


Address, Mdme LovisE 
., or care of Messrs DuNncAN 





at liberty to accept 
ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. Address, care of Messrs 

Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Btreet, w. 

ME FRANZ RUMMEL, Professor of the Pianoforte at the 
Conservatoire, Brussels, begs to announce that he has arrived in Town 


for the Season. Letters may be addressed to 43, Patshull Road, N.W.; or to the 
care of Messrs Scuorr & Oo., 159, Regent Street, W. 


ALFE’S NEW TRIO in A, Played by Marre Kress, 


JOACHIM, and PraTtt, at the Saturday Popular Concerts, will shortly be 
published. STANLEY Lucas, WEBER, & Co., 84, New Bond Street. 
TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS. 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EMILE BERGER. 
“oes MACDONALD’S epee ” and eee ON AND 


“ HUNTINGTOW ER” 

“ ONNIE WOOD 0’ GRA cae 
“THE FLOWERS OF THE FORE rots oma ste 
“THERE'S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” 


London : Duncan N Davison x Co., 244, Regent Street, w. 














FRANCESCO BERGER’S VOCAL COMPOSITIONS. 


... SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANO 

< N LEAVES.” Song for Contralto...Poetry by OWEN MEREDITH 

RK CLEANSING FIRES.” Do. for Mezzo-Soprano 4 -ADELAIDE PROCTOR 

“WAY WARD WIND.” Do. do. GEORGE MooRE 

“TO AN ABSENTEE.” Do.-do. .. THOMAS Hoop 
THE STRAY LEAFLET.” ELIA B. EDWARDS 


JAMES ONIONS 


ere e 





Composed by FRANCESCO BERGER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the PIANOFORTE. 
No. 1. «ROB ROY MACGREGOR oO” wa 
(“EILEEN AROON”) |... 
3. “O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE sfoom bri - “ a 
Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 











Just Published. 


PUREH RAY OF' LIGHT. 


TRIO FOR TWO SOPRANOS AND TENOR. 


THE POETRY BY MOORE. 
THE Music By HENRY BAKER. 


London: Duncan ae & .. 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE DUETS. 


FOR SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO. 
The Poetry by SAMUEL ROGERS. 


THE Music BY M. W. BALFE. 


No. 1. ““TWILIGHT’S SOFT DEWS” 

» 2 “THE BEAUTEOUS MAID”. , 

» 3 ‘‘OH! SHE WAS GOOD AS SHE WAS FAIR” a ae 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


KENNEDY'S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
\ R KENNEDY is assisted by the following members of 


his family:—Miss Helen Kennedy, Soprano; Miss Marjory Kennedy, 
Contralto; Mr David Kennedy, Tenor ; Mr Robert Kennedy, Tenor; Mr James 
Kennedy, Baritone. 


“KENNEDY’S COLONIAL TRAVEL.” 
By DAVID KENNEDY, Juntor. 
440 pp., crown 8vo. Price 5s., post-free. 
No. 8, 8t ANDREW’s TERRACE, NEWINGTON, EDINBURGH. 


h R IGNACE GIBSONE begs to inform the Profession 
that the following SONGS, of his Composition, can be Sung in Public 

without any Olaim being made against them for so doing. 

“AS YESTERDAY I WAS SPINNING ” Published by Hutchings & Romer, 

“THE PHANTOM BARK” “ Metzler & Co. 

** AOROSS THE SEA” Duncan Davison & Co. 

““MY LADY SLEEPS” 

“THEY PART NO MORE” 











” Cuningham Boosey & Co. 


MUSIC STRINGS. — WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS 
FOR ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Sole Depdt for Signor Anan, 8 (of Naples) Celebrated Strings 
ists 


5, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price List free on application. 


MOMENTS HEUREUX. Etude pour le Violon (sans 
Accompaniment) ou ee seul, Composée, et dédiée & son Maitre, Mons 
PROSPER SAINTON, par F. AMOR (de yoy en Angleterre). Price 4p 
London: Duncan lll my 244, Regent Street 
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POPULAR CLASSICS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





4 


SCHEMA MP WIS 


| SONATA IN G . 


. SONATINA in c 
POSTHUMOUS RONDO in B Flat 


SONATA in D .. 


SONATA in C Sharp Minor .. 


SONATINA in E Flat. 


BOURREE in A Minor 
. SONATINA in G 
. ECHO... 

" SONATINA in F 

. SONATINA in F 
SONATA inc . 

. PRELUDE AND CAPRICE in C Minor 
. SONATA in E Minor .. : 

. LADIEU.. 
" TWO MINUETS in C and D.. 
_ LA CONTEMPLAZIONE 


. ABSCHIED 


. ALLEGRO, SARABANDE, & ‘SCHERZO i in A Minor 
. SONATA in F .. 

. ANDANTE in B Flat . 
. RONDO A CAPRICCIO 
. SOUVENIR : 

. ALLEGRO, SARABANDE, & PASSACAILLE i in G Minor 
. GAVOTTE AND MUSETTE in D Minor 
3, ALLEGRO CON BRIO in E Flat 

. SONATA IND. s 

. DEUX ROMANCES 
. PRESTO in A Flat 
. SONATA in C 

. SAXON AIR WITH VARIATIONS . 

. PASSEPIED ry 4 
. TWO MINUETS in E Flat and C 

. RONDO BRILLANT in B Flat 

. TOCCATA in A. 
. GIGUE in F Sharp Minor... 

. INVITATION POUR LA VALSE 
. MINUET AND TRIO in E Fiat 
. SONATA inE .. 

. NOCTURNE in E Flat. 
. ARIA 

. LA GALANTE, RONDO P 
. RONDO BRILLANT in E Flat. 
. WIEGENLIEDCHEN . 
. ARIA CON VARIAZIONI in A 
. OCTAVE STUDY = 
. TWO MINUVETS 

. POLONAISE in C 
. PRELUDE AND FUGUE inD- 
. GIGUE in B flat, ei 
. MARCHE FUNEBRE . 

. GRAND POLONAISE in E flat 
. TEMPO DI BALLO . 
. RONDO PASTORALE . 
. ARABESKE 





(Op. 37), 
(Op. 47) 


(Op. 37), 
(Suites Anglaises) 


(from the Partita in B minor). 


(Op. 38), 


(Ist Partita) 


(3rd Partita) 


(Op. 75) 
(Op. 129) 


(7th Suite) od 

(Suites Anglaises, No. 6) 
(From Sonata, Op. 1: ») 
(No. 10) Be ; 


(From Sonata, No. 6) . oi 
(Op. 53) ‘ 


(Partita in B minor) .. 


(Op. ] 07 / ) 
(From Sonata, No. 6). 
(Suite, No. 6) . 


(Op. 9, No. 2) .. 
(4th Partita) .. 
(Op. 120) 

(Op. 62) 

(Op. 124) es 
(Op. 107, No. ” 


(1st Partita) 
(Op. 89) 


( First Partita) . 


sala Sonata, Op. 35). 


(From Sonata, Op. 24). ‘a 


(Op. 18) 


HAYDN 


CLEMENTI .. 


MOZART 
DUSSEK 
HAYDN 
CLEMENTI 
BACH .. 


BEETHOVEN... 


BACH .. 
CLEMENTI 


BEETHOVEN.. 


HAYDN 
BACH .. 
HAYDN 
DUSSEK 


BEETHOVEN .. 


HUMMEL 


SCHUMANN .. 


BACH .. 
HAYDN 
DUSSEK 


BEETHOVEN... 
SCHUMANN .. 


HANDEL 
BACH .. 
HUMMEL 
PARADIES 
STEIBELT 
HAYDN 
WOELFL 
DUSSEK 
BACH .. 


BEETHOVEN... 


HUMMEL 
PARADIES 
HANDEL 
WEBER 


BEETHOVEN .. 


PARADIES 
CHOPIN 
BACH .. 
HUMMEL 
WEBER 


SCHUMANN .. 


HUMMEL 
STEIBELT 
BACH 


BEETHOVEN. . 
MENDELSSOHN 


BACH .. 
CHOPIN 
WEBER 


SCARLATTI .. 


DUSSEK 


SCHUMANN .. 
BEETHOVEN .. 


a camteade o 


= 


Ti Fino hea 


. SIX VARIATIONS oN AY ORIGINAL THEME i in F (Op. 34) rf" i 
. VARIATIONS in F Minor be. ee xe a ; .. HAYDN 
. GRAND VALSE in E flat F : 3 ¥f (Op. 18) a, ie .. CHOPIN 
. IMPROMPTU in B flat . mi (Op. 142, No. 3) ms .. SCHUBERT 
. POLACCA BRILLANTE i inE. (Op. 72) i WEBER 


SELECTED, EDITED, Al AND FINGERED By WALTER MAGFARREN, 
LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


TO CHURCH CHOIRS, CHORAL SOCIETIES, AND SCHOOLS 


He-bulding of Shotv Aooms, 


Nos. 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 





\ ESSRS CHAPPELL & CO. beg to announce that they 

will shortly commence Re-building the whole of the 
above premises; and, owing to temporary diminution of 
space, now offer the following large Instruments at greatly 
reduced prices, for Cash or on hire on the Three Years 


System. 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM. Eight complete sets of 
Vibrators, 4 Stops, 2 Knee Pedals to Swell, and 2 Heel 


Pedals for Full Organ. Original price, 50 Guineas. For 
cash, £25; or £2 10s, per quarter on the three years system. 


LARGE CONCERT HARMONIUM. Twenty-four Stops, 
Prolongement, 4 Knee Pedals, 2 Knee Pedals, 16 half sets of 


Vibrators, percussion action. Original price, 150 Guineas. 
For cash, £45; or £4 10s. per quarter on the three years 
system. 


NO. 1, CHANCEL ORGAN. 
German Pedals, Pine Case, Diapered Pipes. 
55 Guineas. For cash, 40 Guineas; or £4 per quarter on 
the three years system. 


NO. 2, CHANCEL ORGAN. Four Stops, 23 
Pedals. Diapered Pipes. Original price, 70 Guineas. 
For cash, 55 Guineas; or £5 10s. per quarter on the three 
years system. 


CHURCH ORGAN. Eleven Stops, 2 rows of Keys, 23 
Octaves of Pedals, Bourdon on Pedal Organ, &c. For cash, 
200 Guineas ; or £20 per quarter on the three years system. 


Three Stops, 13 Octaves of 
Original price, 


Octaves of 


A LARGE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS, FROM £3 AND 
UPWARDS. 


Second-hand American Organs by the best Makers, from 
14 Guineas. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE BY POST. 





CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST, 





DIE FLEDERMAUS ; 


THE BAT’S “REVENGE. 


A COMIC OPERA, IN THREE ACTS. 


COMPOSED BY 


JOHANN STRAUSS. 


OVERTURE - - - - 
No. 1. Cuorvs, “ On the Baron’s natal day” - 
2. Szrenave, “ Little Dove that’s flown away ”- 
2 bis. Ditto ditto Arranged in A flat 
3. Durr, “Omy Auntis very ill” - - = 
. Trio, “ He thought himself so clever ” - ~ 
. Dugrand Dancr, “Let’s be off, Sir, on the sly” 
6. Trio, “So I must leave thee” - - 
. DRrvxkine Sona, . moet, om, yes, drink 
with me” - 
7 bis. Ditto ditto panne? in F 
8. Frvarz, Ist Act, “I’m notthe Baron ” - 
9, Batter Music, composed by Hamiiton CLARKE 
10. CHorvs, “ Joy to night” - - - 
11, Sone and Cnorvs (ad lib.), “The Custom 
of my Country” - - 
12, Laverne Sona, “I never yet me ever met’ 
12 bis. _ Ditto ditto Arranged in F 
13, Dver, ‘See him glaring” - - - : 
14, Sone, “ Poland, oh how I love you” - - 
14 bis, Ditto ditto Arranged in C 
15, Fina, 2nd Acr, “ "Coeegag™, sears 
Wine” - 
16, Sona, ‘* To-day we'll ne be”- - - 
16 bis. Ditto ditto Arranged in F 
17. Sona, “ Thus if a young maid I’m playing” 
17bis. Ditto ditto Arranged in F 
18, Fovarz, “To Baron here I'll give my hand” 
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The MUSIC Adapted, and partly Composed, for the Alhambra Theatre, by 


HAMILTON CLARKE, 


The Complete Opera Arranged and Adapted for the Alhambra 8, d, 
Theatre, with new Choruses and Ballet Music, by 
HaMILTON CLARKE 

The Entire Opera Arranged for the Pianoforte, by Hasaiton 
CLARKE... A 2 

The Alhambra Fledermaus Quadrilles, by M. KiKo es 





LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9 CONDUIT STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 


Wholesale Warehouse—10 & 11, LirrLE MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, REGENT STREET. 
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